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For after all, the social worker is 
not dealing simply with desertion, 
poverty, ill-health, unemployment, 
neglect—but with the social malad- 
justment which these conditions 
create or precipitate or complicate. 


Ropert M. Maclver 
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Preparation for Social Work 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various 
fields of social work special preparation is essential. The 
Association of Schools of Professional Social Work submits 

for your information and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which recognized courses in social work are given. 
Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of 
Social Economy & Social Research 


University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


Fordham University 
811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 


University of Chicago 

Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration 

University of Cincinnati 

School of Social Work 

Indiana University, Indianapolis 

Training Course for Social Work 


Loyola University, Chicago 
School of Sociology 


McGill University, Montreal 
School for Social Workers 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis _ 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
Washington, D. C. 


New York School of Social Work 
122 E. 22nd Street, New York City 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


University of Oregon, Portland 
Portland School of Social Work 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 


Health Work, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
School for Social Work 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Training School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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WHAT IS UNEMPLOYMENT DOING TO 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK? 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN OBSERVER 


STUART A. QUEEN 
Associate Secretary, Detroit Community Union 


Sage Foundation and other research 

bodies have told for several years the 
story of increasing volume and cost of 
family social work. The new Monthly Sum- 
mary of Unemployment Relief Methods? 
will tell the story of changing organization, 
policies, and practices. This paper is not 
an attempt to duplicate either of those 
valuable analyses, but simply to record the 
observations and impressions of one who 
views the changing scene from the vantage 
ground of a council of social agencies. 

What my experience in the past two years 
seems to reveal is unemployment lowering 
the quality of family case work, damaging 
clients, changing workers’ center of atten- 
tion, modifying public opinion, demonstrat- 
ing the importance of professional workers, 
and compelling great sacrifices. 

It was inevitable that the higher case 
loads of depression years should affect the 
quality of family case work. The flood of 
new applications to some agencies has re- 
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* Published as a Supplement to the News Letter 
each month, beginning December, 1931. 


duced their initial inquiry to perfunctory 
routine. In organizations where first con- 
tacts are made by inexperienced workers 
and first “full” interviews are rushed 
through in crowded offices, essential facts 
are not discovered. The picture of family 
need is blurred and distorted. No real 
social diagnosis is possible. Records are 
scanty and misleading ; and this fact together 
with changing assignments of staff members 
means that much time and effort may be 
spent without yielding any clear conception 
of a family situation. Green workers may 
make many calls, repeating their “cellar to 
garret’”’ inspections and their formal ques- 
tions about odd jobs and grocery orders, 
without adding much to anyone’s under- 
standing. But if inquiry, interpretation, 
and recording are so inadequate, what is 
happening to social treatment? As a plain 
matter of fact there are some agencies where 
there is practically nothing that goes beyond 
material relief. 

Another way of describing the lowered 
quality of case work is in terms of laxity— 
laxity in matters of intake, of natural re- 
sources, of non-economic issues, and of 
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supervision. Undiscriminating intake as- 
sumes now the form of needless acceptance 
and now that of a stern rejection. It 
involves failure to point out and to guide 
the use of potential resources. Along with 
it there is often neglect of non-economic 
issues such as health, conduct, and social 
relations. In agencies which have used their 
professionally equipped staff .members to 
guide and direct the new, untrained, and 
inexperienced workers, laxity has been less 
marked and more easily overcome. But, 
wherever beginners have simply been taken 
in and put to work alongside their elders, 
strange things have happened. 

If casual observation is to be trusted, 
the greatest damage has been done in com- 
munities where family social work has not 
been well established either within its own 
house or in popular esteem. Agencies with 
high standards and public support appear 
to have lost less and to be more able to 
recover their former status than agencies 
less well developed. Some, however, seem 
to have occupied so low a level that there 
was little to lose. Yet even in the poorest 
organizations some harm has been done. 

When we speak of the damage to clients 
we mean not only the “ stigmata of unem- 
ployment,” but the injury done by social 
workers. We all recognize, at least in a 
general way, the connection between unem- 
ployment and malnutrition, worn-out clothes, 
dreary houses, eviction, over-crowding, irri- 
tation, humiliation, and discouragement. 
But do we realize that the very processes 
of relief-giving may contribute to demorali- 
zation ? 

When you search the house, demand docu- 
mentary evidence, turn interviewing into 
inquisition, and refuse to give aid until 
every resource is exhausted, you invite deceit 
and trickery. When in addition you herd 
folks together in crowded offices you 
humiliate them beyond measure. When your 
newspapers carry headlines about “ welfare 
frauds” and “dole cheaters” or “sob 
stories ” of the “ hundred neediest families ” 
they do not contribute noticeably to your 
clients’ pride and self-respect! When you 
rush your people through hurried inter- 
views in crowded rooms you inhibit free and 
frank discussion, damming up both emo- 
tions and sources of understanding. When 
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you select people’s food, clothing, house, 
or physician for them you weaken their 
initiative. When you make “loans” they 
cannot possibly repay, you break their sense 
of responsibility. And what you are doing 
to children who “grow up on the dole,” 
God only knows. 

Now in times like these it may be neces- 
sary to make exceptionally careful “ investi- 
gations,” to hurry people along, to withhold 
relief from those who can possibly do with- 
out, and to offer goods instead of cash. ‘If 
these things are inevitable, no condemnation 
is meant; but let us not deceive ourselves: 
such procedure plays havoc with human 
personality. 

While standards are slipping and clients 
are suffering, social workers are changing 
their center of attention—sometimes for 
better, sometimes for worse. From inquiry 
and interpretation many are turning to 
investigation and detective work with affida- 
vits, police, and prosecutions. From indi- 
vidualization, with understanding, personal 
service and adequate relief, attention is 
shifted to mass production, the cutting of 
expenses, and consideration of the job as 
a whole. The psychiatric viewpoint with 
its emphasis on personality and human rela- 
tions has yielded much ground to the eco- 
nomic with its emphasis on poverty and 
dependency. Leadership and personal in- 
fluence seem almost to be forgotten amid 
the arrangements and executive tasks of 
case work. Fortunately this is not all loss. 
Many workers needed to secure more exact 
information than was their wont. Some had 
become so engrossed in the problems of 
individuals that they lost sight of wider 
implications. Not a few needed to re- 
member that wage scales, industrial rela- 
tions, and business cycles are just as real 
as emotions, intelligence quotients, and 
psychoses. 

Other lessons too seem to be in process. 
Among them are these: When the need 
for relief is established it may be given 
without fear and trembling; but relief does 
not have the same significance in all cases; 
it is important sometimes as a tool and 
sometimes simply as income. Varying 
amounts and intensity of case work are 
needed by different clients. It is as useless 
to offer an elaborate program of services 
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to some people as it is important to offer 
it to others. Record-writing too should 
vary with the rest of the case work job. 
All in all, professional folk in the family 
service field seem to be learning a great deal 
about discrimination between more and less 
urgent tasks, and between more and less 
promising enterprises. Incidentally they are 
rediscovering the possibilities of volunteer 
service. Finally they are appreciating more 
than ever that there is a place for both 
public and private family welfare agen- 
cies, with carefully planned integration of 
the two. 

But changed attitudes and opinions are 
not peculiar to social workers in these times. 
The entire public is getting a lot of educa- 
tion—or miseducation, as the case may be. 
Not for years has there been such a revival 
of hardy old perennials. In many places 
there is a reaction against social treatment, 
even against social inquiry. Material relief 
is the only thing of importance now, and 
even that is often restricted to food and 
shelter. The ancient outcry against “ over- 
head” is heard again, with the same old 
failure to distinguish between administration 
and direct service. We are told repeatedly 
that “red tape” should be cut that relief 
may be prompt and generous. “ Hard 
boiled” social workers are contrasted un- 
favorably with “kind hearted” philan- 
thropists, or they are held up to scorn as 
futile opportunists by those who would deal 
only with “ fundamentals.” Old fallacies 
about the “ worthy” and the “ unworthy ” 
poor reappear in terms of the “nice 
unemployed ” and the “ case work scum.” 

But here as in the case of the social 
workers there are some gains along with the 
losses. The public is discovering untapped 
reservoirs of finance, of personnel, and of 
morale. It is beginning to realize that unem- 
ployment and poverty in general are the 
responsibility of the whole people—of lay- 
man and professional; of philanthropy, of 
government, and of industry. In some 
places—though by no means everywhere— 
there is growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of professional social service. Where 
the nucleus of well equipped workers has 
been wisely used to control intake, to super- 
vise beginners, and to deal directly with 
difficult cases, an impression has been made. 


But in general the public is yet to be 
convinced of the value of the professional 
group. Most people do not realize that it 
takes insight and skill to find and _ utilize 
resources, to identify important roots of 
trouble, to plan for both present and future, 
and above all really to treat folks like human 
beings. Neither do they appreciate the 
importance of that perspective which makes 
clear the relation between emergency meas- 
ures, regular relief, social case work, the 
economic system, and our social institutions 
and folkways. Perhaps one reason for this 
is that many alleged professional folk lack 
these essential professional traits. But hap- 
pily there is a growing body of family social 
workers who are deserving and finding 
popular recognition and appreciation. 

Wherever a family welfare society or 
department has won the confidence and 
respect of the community, people realize the 
sacrifices its staff members are making these 
days. It is true that what social workers 
give up is not comparable with the losses 
of the unemployed, but it is usually far 
beyond the offerings of the most generous 
givers. Family welfare folk have seen their 
standards shattered and their regular func- 
tion almost taken away—family building has 
yielded almost entirely to mere tiding over. 
Staff members are bearing the strain of 
heavy loads, long hours, and often reduced 
pay. But sacrifices are being made by 
workers in other fields too. Many of them 
have given up part of their budgets, elimi- 
nated important activities, telescoped work 
because of reduced personnel, accepted cuts 
in salary; and suffered an eclipse of their 
function while relief occupies the limelight. 


Now if these miscellaneous observations 
be even approximately correct, a serious 
situation confronts us. What shall we do 
about it all? For one thing we may as well 
cease hoping for a return to “ normalcy.” 
The world will never be the same again and 
it is futile to expect family welfare work 
to return to its pre-depression state. What 
its future may be time alone can reveal. But 
right now many lessons can be learned from 
the catastrophe. We can begin at once to 
plan and to fight for a new and better service 
to families. 
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FAMILY AGENCIES’ RESPONSIBILITY AND 
PRACTICE DURING AN UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PERIOD 


ANNA BUDD WARE 
Associate General Secretary, Cincinnati Associated Charities 


E have heard a great deal about 

V V standards of case work during the 

past few years. Our insistence on 
maintaining standards has been re-empha- 
sized by the present economic depression. 
Daily someone flashes the phrase, “ we must 
maintain our standards at any cost.” Some- 
times I feel that we have made a fetish of 
standards—to the extent that the ideal looms 
larger than any realization we have ever 
achieved in actual practice; that we have 
even blocked our achievement of certain 
standards by holding on too tight to an ideal 
without analyzing its content. We have 
made it sound complicated, difficult to 
achieve, something only a cherished few 
could attain; we have shrouded it with 
mystery. In doing this, we are getting our 
satisfaction from this complicated picture 
of our ideal but achieving little material 
actual value in content. 

Now is the time to analyze more carefully 
what constitutes good case work. Is it the 
number of visits to the home, number of 
consultative visits, long recording of de- 
tailed histories; or is it an ability to have 
insight sufficient to be sensitive at every 
moment to what the client is feeling and 
thinking and to treat accordingly? I would 
like to analyze rather briefly what I think 
it is that constitutes good case work—what 
it is that is worth preserving. What are 
some of the discoveries we have made about 
case work which can never be destroyed once 
we have attained them—so that any contact 
with a client, no matter how brief, will 
count; that no great emergency can affect. 

Let us look for a moment into the develop- 
mental history of case work. It is true that 
originally case work arose as a result of a 
very obvious failure on the part of society 
to provide adequately for all the peoples in 
society—thus the need for case work in 
groups that failed to adjust themselves be- 
cause of society’s failure. Case workers 
took over this task as representatives of the 


community because the community could not 
manage it itself. Thus case work assumed 
the right to manage the clients for the com- 
munity and thus a client, in admitting his 
own failure to adjust, forfeited his right to 
determine his own life from the moment he 
came to an agency. The protection of the 
community was the philosophy behind this 
need of case work definitely to dictate and 
steer clients. Broken homes were consid- 
ered a community menace—a deserter was 
one who committed a crime against society. 
In this stage we treated situations and people 
by manipulating the environment: people 
out of work were given jobs; deserters 
were forced by law to support; children 
truanting were placed in institutions. We 
attempted to push people back into shape 
without knowing what the shape was or 
should be. 

At first we made quick decisions based on 
practically no history, but gradually case 
work gathered a fuller and more detailed 
history until it reached the point where its 
satisfactions switched from this earlier, un- 
defined sensing of the person through little 
or no history, to the gratification over a sys- 
tematic array of facts. And so we had a 
drive for bigger and better first interviews. 
The more history we obtained, the better we 
felt we could understand the person. We 
collected an array of facts without paying 
any attention to the meaning they had for 
the individual concerned or the inner need 
they indicated. We even went so far as to 
collect data about a client from all available 
sources to the exclusion of the client himself 
as a source! 

Treatment was judgmental; a client was 
expected to behave according to standards 
set up by the community. He was to blame 
for what he did. As a result the case work 
treatment offered met the case worker’s 
needs satisfactorily, but seldom touched the 
client’s. Our philosophy implied that every- 
body was capable of living up to these com- 
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munity standards and the opportunities the 
community offered them; the case worker 
as agent of the community offered these 
opportunities to the client and as the client 
failed to benefit or failed to accept them, he 
was condemned—putting it mildly, he was 
considered “ unco-operative.” 

Gradually social case work has emerged 
from this maze to the present state where 
we find it now to be “a search for the truth 
for creative purposes in the personality of 
the client, and in all his relationships.” The 
drunkard is no longer thought of as the man 
who annoys his neighbors and beats his wife, 
but he is considered someone who has to 
find some means of escape from his present 
situation. Social case work wants to make 
it unnecessary for him to escape. Thus the 
community is no longer our client, but the 
client himself is our client. Social case 
work no longer has a desire to tell the client 
what he should or should not do. It has no 
preconceived ideas of conduct to which the 
client should conform. The case worker 
finds that her relationship is no longer one 
of doing things for and to clients, but that 
there is a mutual relationship between the 
client and herself. 

This attitude of the case worker presup- 
poses a subtle approach which combines a 
sympathetic acceptance of the things which 
appear consistently important to the client, 
plus an awareness of the difficulties for 
which these words and acts are compensat- 
ing. Social case work today believes the 
client capable of feeling and thinking in 
terms of what things mean to him, so that 
it is advisable for the case worker to accept 
or reject suggestions made to him on the 
basis of the client’s choice—rather than the 
community’s or the case worker’s. With 
this idea in mind, the case worker wants 
significant facts because of the significance 
they have for the client. Thus we find that 
the case worker, in consulting, has to have 
sufficient intuitive understanding of the 
needs of each of those whom she consults 
and, if she has, she may be able to uncover 
the reality which lies hidden in a mesh of 
wish-fulfilment concepts. 


*Lucy Wright: “The Worker’s Attitude as an 
Element in Case Work,” Interviews, Interviewers, 
and Interviewing, page 2. Family Welfare Ass’n 
of America, N. Y., 1931. 


For example, a man who says he is digni- 
fied may be escaping through words from 
what he actually is. His mother, in pre- 
senting him as a loving and devoted son, 
may be doing it out of the need to have him 
so. His employer may be under-rating his 
abilities in order to justify the low wages 
which he is paying. His wife may be ascrib- 
ing more boastful traits than her husband 
possesses because of her masochistic pleas- 
ure in these traits. The professor may fail 
to pass the greater percentage of his students 
in order to maintain his superior position. 
The case worker will not look at these facts 
as purposeful lies, but will see the under- 
lying reasons for the consultants to have 
presented such a picture and that, by their 
very wish to have the client that sort of 
person, they will actually fashion him to 
respond to their need. The case worker will 
be aware of the fact that the expectancy of 
persons in the individual’s social environ- 
ment, to a measure at any rate, creates his 
total responses. Thus we find clients (as 
well as ourselves) playing a trivial part to 
those who regard them as trivial, a heroic 
role to those who admire. 

Good case work today is an understand- 
ing and treatment of human relationships. 
This philosophy of case work cannot be lost 
under any conditions. It is impossible for 
a case worker with this philosophy to lose 
her standard at any time—even in an emer- 
gency situation; once a good case worker, 
always a good case worker. Her funda- 
mental philosophy cannot be undermined 
even by an overwhelming relief job. True, 
it might mean that the case worker does 
little or no case work in some situations, but 
she still does well what she does. 

I am reminded of our previous fear of 
being known as an agency giving “ relief 
only ” which we interpreted as being noth- 
ing more than a “pocketbook” for the 
community. Why take training for that? 
But as soon as we discovered for ourselves 
that we had a contribution to make to case 
work, we had little care whether relief was 
or was not a part of our treatment. We 
even developed a more complicated relief 
philosophy, making it so attractive and 
mysterious that it made other agencies fear- 
ful of undertaking any relief in their work. 
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Fortunately, we have reached the time when 
we will even relinquish relief from our 
budget to another agency which will handle 
the entire treatment of the situation—the 
family agency acting merely in a consulta- 
tive capacity for the other agency. When 
we had established little reason for our 
existence except relief we were. insistent on 
the old policy that we had to make all the 
contacts with the family; otherwise we 
would give no relief. We were working on 
a false standard and as soon as we had 
achieved a real standard we no longer had 
to struggle to assure everyone of our stand- 
ard; it lived for itself. I maintain that we 
do not need to sacrifice case work—for 
which we have so valiantly struggled—be- 
cause we are forced to think in terms of a 
tremendous relief burden. 

The present situation should be thought of 
as an emergency situation from which there 
can be certain gains even for the future. 
Today a community program is considered 
unsound and short-sighted if the entire so- 
cial program is curtailed for the sake of 
relief work only. Doctors study the history 
and treatment of epidemics as a problem 
they must be ready to meet even though 
they recognize that the future development 
of medicine could never be built by treating 
only epidemics. Although certain laboratory 
experiments may be temporarily curtailed 
during an epidemic, something new is 
gleaned from concentrated treatment of it 
which will contribute to the development of 
the entire field of medicine as well as to the 
future treatment of that special disease. 
The same should be true in the development 
of case work. Now is our time to gain from 
the present concentration certain leads for 
our future development. I honestly believe 
that we talk so much about sacrificing stand- 
ards because we use standards as an excuse 
for not getting more done. We all know 
case workers who are bewildered about how 
to manage their work even in ordinary 
times—such workers are usually those who 
have little appreciation or understanding of 
the work and who spend most of their time 
talking about how awful it all is and doing 
practically nothing about it. 

I am reminded of remarks made recently 
by the secretary of a family agency in a 
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small community. The community situation 
had come to such an impasse that the state 
representative was called in. The family 
agency had refused to accept any responsi- 
bility for the unemployment conditions in 
the community. The community in its 
alarmed state had started what approx- 
imated a number of small agencies. The 
secretary stated proudly that she had done 
nothing; things were terrible, but—‘ I have 
preserved our standards.” Her agency had 
recently become a member of the Family 
Welfare Association of America and “ she 
knew they stood for good standards.” Here 
I would ask, has not the secretary violated 
the first principle of good standards which 
is to meet any situation with understanding ? 

General community consciousness has been 
awakened to the point where citizens care 
what happens to their next door neighbors: 
how can the case worker today see that she 
carries over that feeling into the regular 
case work of the agency? Most agencies 
have been able to give the community the 
feeling they would let no one go unprovided 
for. We no longer have—at least to the 
extent we once had it—the “ warding off” 
attitude; we can assume more willingly our 
role in meeting the community needs; the 
staff is better equipped to handle a larger 
load with less unnecessary worry. Without 
attempting to be over-optimistic, it seems to 
me that there has been a real gain in the 
ability that case workers are developing to 
accomplish really constructive treatment on 
any contact, irrespective of its duration or 
intensity. In other words, a case worker in 
these days of pressure may realize that any 
interview may be the only contact she will 
have, so she puts all her ability into making 
that count for something. 

I recently saw an interview which illus- 
trates this point: A divorced woman had 
been receiving alimony which ceased after 
an accident to her husband. The problem 
as presented was a need for money. The 
case worker made it possible for the client 
to place her problem where it really be- 
longed—that is, to face the fact that she 
was no longer a married woman. Her 
status had changed and she had a contribu- 
tion as an individual to work out, regardless 
of her need for money. If the woman had 
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never been seen again, she had at least gained 
a perspective about herself from this one 
first contact. 

I would like to point out another gain 
which I feel is the result of this depression: 
it is possible to have a greater staff loyalty 
and morale—provided, of course, the execu- 
tives always keep alive for themselves as 
well as for their staffs the feeling that this 
is a situation from which they can gain 
something even though certain phases of 
their regular work are temporarily put 
aside; and that the regular work must con- 
tinue to some extent at least. Case workers 
can feel more keenly than ever before that 
they are a part of the agency and are more 
responsible for agency policies. Because of 
the very inevitability of the constant changes, 
the staff may participate in the whole pro- 
gram of the agency, each worker is given 
more responsibility for community organiza- 
tion and contacts, in a way to make her feel 
it is a privilege: she is asked because she 
has a special contribution to make to a par- 
ticular situation and not because “here is 
one more burden I must assign.” There 
need be no note of apology about giving any 
additional work to the staff. The contagion 
of expectancy on the part of everyone works 
wonders. The staff becomes more articulate 
about their work as a whole as well as about 
how unemployment is met. Inter-agency 
relationships can be strengthened by the 
common cause in a common program. It 
has been evident also that the community 
has turned to the family agency seeking its 
help in a problem that it truly recognizes as 
a community problem. The agency has be- 
come vital, necessary, wanted. If we wish 
to look at its unpleasant aspects, we may 
call it pressure, but in many ways, I feel it 
is preferable to our earlier previous efforts 
to justify our existence to our communities. 
How can we keep this security of being im- 
portant as an agency and how can we pre- 
vent our return to the semi-apologetic 
approach which we had to our community 
in the past? 

I do not want to be too optimistic: some 
things must be sacrificed or temporarily put 
aside during such an unemployment period. 
Surely, I will grant, some standards slip. I 
have already mentioned the false picture of 


standards which we do not want to preserve. 
The pressure of work beyond the normal 
possibilities with an inadequate staff, an in- 
adequate budget, lowered tone of executive 
morale, no city wide program, no satisfac- 
tory inter-agency working relationships— 
these things are real, but they are not in- 
evitables. We must be careful that this 
thing which we call case work does not slip. 
Case work standards can be maintained. 
Call it a slip if you will when only a small 
phase of the need is met but this is counter- 
acted by the fact that what is done is done 
well. This is certainly far better than our 
past efforts to treat every detail of every 
situation irrespective of the need or desire 
on the client’s part. 

It is more the danger of the losses of cer- 
tain things not done in our regular case 
work job which concerns me. What does 
the agency do in its regular work to main- 
tain standards? How does it keep alive the 
regular development of case work with its 
board and community? What efforts are 
made to give publicity to all the various 
developmental aspects of case work as well 
as to the unemployment aspect? We cannot 
afford to lose this present concentration of 
interest which we have received from board, 
community, staff. We owe it to young, 
trained workers to help them make a distinc- 
tion between unemployment work and regu- 
lar work. We must not forget the original 
reason for which we were organized—the 
tasks the agency does in addition to caring 
for unemployed, the intricacies of the work 
beyond what we are able to accomplish. 

What are some of the phases of our regu- 
lar work which can be developed and con- 
centrated upon? How can we counteract 
the dangers which an over-emphasis of un- 
employment brings? I have implied some 
things we can do, but, more specifically : 

(1) We can keep alive all possible classes 
and committee discussions about case work. 
Distinguish the training of unemployment 
workers from that given regular case work- 
ers. There is value in discussion even when 
little of the content is being put into opera- 
tion. The temptation is to think there is 
no time for this. 

THE Fancy is a good illustration of how 
to keep alive the general trend and develop- 
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ment of case work during the unemployment 
period. This magazine has given us articles 
on unemployment as well as references to 
other unemployment material, but it has in 
no sense confined its issues to that subject. 
The majority of the articles deal with case 
work processes and treatment. 

(2) We can keep conscious of our devel- 
opment in the case work field. The prog- 
ress made in our recent emphasis on the 
importance of content of the initial inter- 
views in the intake department of the 
agencies, illustrates this. We are now ap- 
proaching the acceptance of families for 
treatment from the standpoint of seeing 
what it is the client really wants and by 
helping the client to place his problem, 
thereby letting the client make the choice of 
accepting or rejecting the agency, rather 
than for the agency to be in a position of 
rejecting the client because it is unable to 
solve all the client’s problems. This quicker, 
finer sensing of our clients’ needs, with the 
corresponding ability on his part to make 
some evaluation of his needs, often means 
shorter contacts for the agency. All this is 
part of the conscious development in case 
work which is taking place now in the midst 
of an overwhelming bulk of unemployment 
work. 

(3) Another way to keep alive a con- 
scious case work development is by keeping 
the board and community actively interested 
in all phases of the work—to have them ac- 
cept any interest in unemployment as some- 
thing additional to the main work of the 
agency. It may push our ingenuity to the 
extreme in the attempt to make some of 
our subtleties more articulate to the public, 
but if what we have discovered for case 
work is sound it should stand the test. All 
this needs a more thorough analysis than I 
have been able to give, but it is a question 
which requires a discussion of the whole 
field of training. Because each community 
starts from a different point of development, 
there can be few generalizations made about 
how to work out individual problems; but, 
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given the same philosophy, the end results 
achieved will be the same. 

To summarize then: To maintain good 
standards we must be sure first of all that 
we have a real rather than a false standard. 
If we believe that case work not only helps 
the individual to a more integrated existence 
in his environment but also analyzes the 
causes which have already contributed to his 
failure and, on the basis of understanding 
and modifying these causes, tries to build 
again a new foundation; if we believe in 
the futility of moralistic methods in stimu- 
lating changes in people and instead concern 
ourselves with devising means for motiva- 
tion through direct appeal to the emotions; 
if we believe that the treatment should be 
satisfying to the client in order to be accept- 
able to him; if we believe the incidents of 
a client’s life are important and that they 
achieve real meaning only when studied in 
the light of the meaning they have for him; 
if we believe that the interview with the 
client as well as with others associated with 
him should be a vital, meaningful interview; 
if we believe that only as the relationship 
with the case worker is a security-giving ex- 
perience for the client will it enable the 
client to meet his environment in a more 
constructive way—then we have something 
worth keeping alive. 

If this is what we mean by case work it 
has a self-surviving power. We do not need 
to spend time protecting or defending its 
standards. This interpretation of our work 
makes it unnecessary for us to be defensive 
and enables us to be free to do our own 
challenging—which to my mind is the best 
method of maintaining good standards. 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


R. Queen’s paper was given at a dinner 
for family social workers at the Michi- 
gan State Conference of Social Work, 
Lansing, November 11, 1931. 
Mrs. Ware’s paper was presented at the 
Indiana State Conference of Social Work at 
Bloomington, on October 12; 1931. 
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DISASTER PHILOSOPHY AND TECHNIQUE 
IN UNEMPLOYMENT WORK 


FRANCES L. HILL 
Supervisor of Case Work, Family Welfare Association, Scranton, Pa. 


ton in January, 1931, with the 

impact of a disaster. Three mines 
closed on the same day without warning. It 
was impossible for the family agency to 
drift into unemployment relief as have most 
societies who have had a gradual increase in 
intake. Adjustments in staff, budget, and 
procedure had to be made quickly, but for- 
tunately there was available the experience 
of other cities which had met the situation 
earlier. 

The hundreds of families applying to us 
had no desire for case work service and few 
of them actually needed it. Most of them 
had exhausted their resources during the 
past three years when work had _ been 
“spread thin” in this locality. What they 
were asking us for was nothing more nor 
less than disaster relief. 

When family societies are obliged to 
dilute their case work service—especially 
when they take on untrained workers— 
inquiry seems to lose objective. Social diag- 
nosis seems not only unnecessary but impos- 
sible. Reference visits become an end in 
themselves. We say to our workers, “ See 
the last employer and some relatives and let 
it go at that.” But why do we see them? If 
we have abandoned diagnosis, are we trying 
to find out whether the clients are “ worthy 
of relief”? 

My own experience with the American 
Red Cross Disaster Relief suggested that 
disaster relief methods offered a way out of 
the dilemma. The disaster worker’s inquiry 
answers a series of questions which quickly 
establish the applicant’s status as a disaster 
sufferer : 

(1) The family or individual had certain 
standards. 

(2) The family or individual actually 
suffered losses as a result of the disaster, the 
extent of which is verified. 

(3) The family or individual is suffering 
as a result of the disaster. 

This facing of economic facts, without the 
flavor of moral judgment, gives objectivity 


UJ January, came to Scran- 


to the inquiry and leaves the case worker 
free to select whatever sources will yield the 
desired information, making full use of the 
techniques of case work, but limiting, by 
emphasis on economic factors, the extent of 
both investigation and treatment. 

Our staff Committee on Industrial Prob- 
lems felt that we could take over the philos- 
ophy of disaster relief, adapt it to the dis- 
aster of widespread unemployment, and 
adjust it somewhat to cover treatment over 
a period of time. They drew up an outline 
of the kind of information that seemed to 
them essential and which would serve not 
only as a guide to inquiry but as a basis for 
a summarized record: 


(1) The father of the family (or other responsible 
wage earner) is: 
(a) Able-bodied 
(b) Under 60 
(c) A person who has actually held a job 
(d) A man who, up until the time he was laid 
off, supported his family 
(e) An acceptable employee 
(f) Looking for work 
(g) A person who was working at his regular 
occupation when he was laid off 
(2) The family is actually suffering, because of 
unemployment : 
(a) In health 
(b) In debt 
(c) In mental attitude 
(3) The normal sources have already been tapped: 
(a) Savings 
(b) Insurance 
(c) Relatives 
(d) Loans on adjusted service certificates 
(e) Credit 


Negative answers to the majority of these 
questions are recognized as meaning that 
a family needs case work service rather than 
unemployment relief—they do not imply 
that the family is “ unworthy.” 

In recording the results of the inquiry we 
list at the close of each section the sources 
from which the information was obtained. 

The record closes with a treatment sum- 
mary which includes such items as the num- 
ber of reference visits, total amount of re- 
lief, form and frequency of relief, plan for 
contacts, and other service given the family, 
with an account of the family’s response. 

The outline is proving effective. We 
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believe that it covers even the intangibles in 
family attitude more effectively than the 
rambling, loose, chronological family record 
does; and we feel hopeful that the closed 
records, because of their uniformity, will 
offer possibilities for research. They are 
carefully read, before closing, with this in 
mind. Much depends, of course, upon the 
fullness and concreteness with which sec- 
tions (2) and (3) are recorded. 

As in a disaster relief program, our 
workers use an especially designed face 
sheet similar to that prepared this winter by 
the Family Welfare Association of America 
and the American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials.’ 

All our unemployment workers are full- 
time, paid workers, selected from our 
“waiting-list”; all of them are college 
graduates who have at some time indicated 
an interest in case work, either because they 
have done volunteer work or have had 
courses in sociology in school, but none of 
them have kad formal training as paid 
workers. One of our district secretaries, 
Mrs. Esther Wright, spends half her time in 
supervising this special staff and in taking 
applications. At first our unemployment 
intake was focused in one district, making it 
much simpler than if the applications had 
come in to all the districts. At present we 
have a worker to handle the unemployment 
cases in other districts, under the supervision 
of Mrs. Wright. 

We explain to the new workers, just as 
we would if they were a corps of disaster 
workers, that we are not undertaking case 
work and that our diagnostic function is 
limited to determining whether or not the 
case is primarily one of unemployment. 
We make it clear that they will need to learn 
the techniques of case work as rapidly as 
possible but that their primary task wrll be 
to handle a large number of cases on an 
economic basis—looking carefully into re- 
sources, and so on, and transferring to the 
district all cases where the problem is basi- 
cally something other than unemployment. 

The workers are urged to establish the 
employability (as well as the unemploy- 
ment) of the wage-earner and the actual 
need of the family through whatever sources 

* Available through the Russell Sage Foundation, 


130 East 22d St., New York, N. Y., at 75 cents a 
hundred. 
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they can get the information, rather than to 
approach the same sources, such as em- 
ployers, banks, or relatives, in every case. 

We follow quite informally a plan similar 
to that known in Red Cross Disaster Relief 
as the “hearing” plan, under which the 
facts obtained by the worker in each case are 
presented to the area director for final de- 
cision as to award. Adapted to our use, this 
means that, when our inquiry is complete 
and the outline written up (except for .the 
treatment summary which is added when the 
record is closed) the record is read by the 
district secretary who later confers with the 
worker about the relief plan. This confer- 
ence takes up the form of relief which will 
be best suited to the family’s particular 
needs, the amount, the intervals at which it 
will be given, and the plan for keeping in 
touch with the family. Since the emergency 
workers handle from 150 to 200 families 
each, there must be considerable advance 
planning of executive details, and every 
effort must be made to prevent families 
acquiring the habit of calling at the office 
for relief. 

The unemployment staff attends general 
staff meetings whenever anything that con- 
cerns their work or their relationship to the 
organization is discussed. The unemploy- 
ment workers also meet as a unit for an hour 
once a week. At these meetings they are 
given a brief course in interviewing, using 
as far as possible interviews which deal with 
work, health, or some aspect of their simpli- 
fied case work approach. They have been 
provided with all the material that has been 
published on case work in connection with 
unemployment and are eager to learn all 
they can about case work. They like best to 
discuss cases in their meetings, with particu- 
lar attention to case work implications in the 
border-iine case which requires more than 
relief by way of treatment but still remains 
in the unemployment category. 


Mrs. Wright has experimented with group 
conferences of two or three workers at a 
time, one worker presenting for discussion 
a completed case or a case that offers diffi- 
culties in selection of sources. The fact that 
none of the workers has had case work 
training makes close supervision of planning 
and approach necessary, just as it is in dis- 
aster work. 
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We have done some sifting at the point 
of intake. Mrs. Wright interviews appli- 
cants who seem to indicate unemployment 
as the reason for application. If there is an 
old record on the case, she reads it before 
assigning it to a worker. Many times she 
finds in the first contact that unemployment 
is not the real reason for the application and 
routes the application to the district. 

Case work treatment for the unemployed 
would be footless unless it included the 
actual obtaining of jobs. Jobs are not avail- 


able; actually, economic factors have pro- 
duced the conditions that a disaster would 
produce. It has been our experience in 
Scranton that recognition of this fact and 
meeting it with disaster methods has saved 
much floundering. Failure to differentiate 
between case work and the unusual service 
which we are giving the community in 
accepting unemployment relief as our func- 
tion would have led to attempting the im- 
possible, with irreparable loss in morale of 
staff and standards of case work. 


A LETTER FROM A BOARD MEMBER 


The Editorial in the November issue of 
Tue Famity quoted at some length from a 
personal letter from a board member of a 
local family welfare agency. Recently this 
same board member has carried his earlier 
thinking a bit farther in an informal state- 
ment of his views on certain fundamental 
social and economic needs and possible ways 
of meeting them. In our correspondence 
with him he has emphasized the fact that 
these opinions are in no sense the opinions 
of the agency on whose board he is serving; 
that he speaks as a private citizen, a business 
man who has been close to the work of a 
family agency for many years, and whose 
thinking has naturally been influenced by the 
social problems with which that agency ts 
contending. His statement was written with 
no idea of publication; it does not pretend to 
be authoritative, or to offer final solutions; 
it does afford a point of departure for fur- 
ther discussion, and we present it to our 
readers with this purpose in mind. 


HE question of federal action in the 

present unemployment situation may 

be approached (1) from the stand- 
point of transitory necessity, or (2) of 
transitional opportunity. 

(1) If the fundamental soundness of the 
economic order is assumed and the condi- 
tions that have stimulated recourse to federal 
aid are regarded as temporary and extrane- 
ous, the extent and the character of federal 
action will be governed accordingly. The 
job is simply to keep the patient alive by 
artificial stimulants until nature can resume 
normal functioning. The factor of expedi- 


ency will predominate all through the pro- 
gram, which would be primarily one of relief 
giving. The social worker will perhaps be 
able to contribute a technique of case work 
service that will help to avoid some of the 
evils of impersonal and crude mass relief but 
fundamentally the problem will be one of 
relief only, as in any case of a major disaster 
interrupting the normal operations of com- 
munity life. 

(2) My own conviction is that the situ- 
ation we have today is not accidental and 
transitory but is the logical and inevitable 
result of the failure to realize in time the 
divergence of our accepted economic philos- 
ophy from obvious economic realities. 

Two symptoms of the present disorder 
have received extensive comment: (a) the 
prevailing anarchy in the field of produc- 
tion; and (b) the lack of definite plan in 
respect to the distribution of the national 
income. 

(a) Just what sanctity there is about the 
principle of leaving to uncontrolled private 
initiative in the field of competition the de- 
termination as to the character and the quan- 
tity of consumers’ goods to be produced I do 
not know. It would be merely silly from the 
standpoint of competitive individuals, with 
nothing more significant than personal profits 
at stake. The stupidity reaches the degree 
of criminal negligence when the interests of 
the workers are considered. We are a 
nation of employees, dependent for our 
means of livelihood upon the smooth and 
efficient working of the whole economic set 
up. A’s business is not merely A’s business. 
It is the economic base for countless depend- 
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ent human units. The public is interested 
because the public is involved. The anar- 
chist with a bomb is at least a localized 
menace. The anarchist with a mass produc- 
tion plant is upsetting the foundations of our 
civilization itself. 

Economic planning, in which the public 
interest is recognized and represented, is the 
answer to our present economic anarchy. 
Combines, mergers, super-trusts should not 
be outlawed but should be made compulsory, 
with labor and the public sitting among the 
directors. 

(b) The disruption of employee security 
has been one of the principal factors in the 
conditions with which we are familiar today. 
Economic planning with reference to con- 
sumers’ needs and a determined purchasing 
power can stabilize employment to the extent 
that this purchasing power is intelligently 
serviced. But we have neglected two other 
factors that are involved in the total situ- 
ation. One is the potential consumers’ mar- 
ket represented by needs having no purchas- 
ing power. The other is the potential field 
of labor (service) that is not concerned with 
the production of goods. 

The machine is displacing labor at an 
accelerated pace. The displaced labor has no 
longer any purchasing power. But it still 
has consumers’ needs. The answer is either 
charity, doles, make-shift employment, or 
the extension of services that the machine 
cannot supply. Not all men are needed to oil 
bearings, or run railroads, or sell merchan- 
dise. The product of the machine is not 
co-extensive with social need. The prob- 
lem, as I see it, is that of stabilizing employ- 
ment in respect to services that increase the 
national wealth or minister to one phase or 
another of our natural needs as human 
beings. 

Two instances of the sort of thing I have 
in mind occur to me just here. The south- 
eastern and southern sections of this country 
comprise hundreds of thousands of acres of 
low swampy ground that breeds mosquitoes 
and other pests, spreading malaria and con- 
tributing little else to the common life. The 
reclamation of these areas would not result 
in putting new goods on the market but it 
would furnish employment of great social 
value in its consequences. 

In the state of South Carolina there is a 
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question as to whether the schools can be 
maintained on a nine months, or even a six 
months basis for the coming year. Yet the 
public is more interested—has more at 
stake—in the continuance and the extension 
of its educational plant than in many kinds 
of goods produced for the market. Why 
should the assumption by the machine of 
more and more functions formerly served 
by human labor lead to the curtailment of 
service in the educational field ? 

Obviously a program of extended service 
in fields not concerned with the production 
of consumers’ goods means a heavier tax 
load. But this is because the only machinery 
we have for financing co-operative, non- 
commercial service is the State. The more 
extensive these services become the more 
widely distributed will be the purchasing 
power that will be released for the purchase 
of goods, the more even and accelerated the 
flow of currency in use. 

The hitch comes in the fact that money 
that goes into taxes cannot go into surpluses, 
and reserves, and bonuses, and other reser- 
voirs of compounded capital. But the enor- 
mous losses through impaired capital, plant 
depreciation, and obsolescence due to such 
interruptions of industry as the present stag- 
nation, would suggest that a system that 
doesn’t even work for its own immediate 
beneficiaries could stand improvement. Im- 
pounded idle capital does no one any good. 
The redistribution of excess profits through 
tax supported services would be wiser 
economy in the end, even from the stand- 
point of industry itself, unless we are to take 
as the ultimate goal of the economic order 
neither the production of goods nor the 
enrichment of the values of civilization, but 
the occasional emergence of an individual 
Croesus. 

So much by way of background. Specifi- 
cally, it seems to me that the fact that federal 
aid has become imperative gives a rare op- 
portunity for social experimentation in new 
types of employment. The fundamental 
consideration should not be relief, but new 
types of remunerated service. If the money 
is to be spent, it had far better be spent on a 
constructive program than through a vast 
outdoor relief department. The program of 
federal aid should be determined by the real 
nature of the emergency. The car is not in 
the ditch, but in the mud where the pave- 
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ment ends. We have got to build farther 
along the road to do any real good. Push- 
ing the car through the mud to no rational 
destination will be fruitless. 

The broad principles of federal aid should 
be outlined from Washington, but the local 
units should be utilized as far as possible for 
administration and in determining specific 
projects. Cities and states should be 
charged with the actual doing of such work 
as is not within the natural provinces of the 
federal government, appropriations being 
made on a state or community aid basis, with 


the local unit assuming a fair share of the 
cost. 

This is fragmentary and suggestive only. 
It does give my own view of the direction in 
which we must ultimately move. I believe 
that the whole question is of transcendent 
importance. No one knows to what extent 
the old foundations have already crumbled. 
My conviction is that new ones will be 
desperately needed before very long. We 
are in a cul de sac and nothing is being 
gained by a policy of mere waiting. 


LITTLE HOUSES 


EFORE me, spreading all about my feet 
The little houses—old, and damp, and dark— 

Are crouching. Down each dirty, dismal street 
They stand in rows, the houses grim and stark 
Heavy with years of poverty and crime. 
The colored preacher’s home—the harlots’ rooms— 
The children’s playground in the dirt and slime 
Of narrow streets—the heavy fumes 
Of third class alcohol—they all are here. 
I stand aghast; but from the houses at my feet 
The tower’s silver outlines, straight and clear 
Rise to the purple skies from sordid street, 
And as I look, my work takes on new power— 
Remembering the silver-shaded tower. 


Griapys B. DENISON 
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EDITORIAL 


HERE is no reason for surprise at 

Stuart Queen’s statement! that family 

agencies are weathering the emergency 
in direct proportion to the community under- 
standing and support which they have de- 
veloped in the performance of their regular, 
year-’round jobs. Indeed, if this were not 
true, it would be a defiance of all logical 
sequence of cause and effect. What we 
would like to know, however, and we imagine 
that many family agencies would be inter- 
ested in the same question, is the procedures 
that these wise agencies have followed in 
gaining the interest and understanding of 
their boards and of the lay public generally. 

We would assume that, first of all, they 
have done a job that needed to be done in 
such a way as to warrant interest; like the 
carpenter in Walter de la Mare’s Memoirs 
of a Midget, they have expressed in what 
they did their conviction that a “job’s a 
job; and if it is a job, it’s a job that should 
be made a job of.” 

A good job is its own best interpreter. 
Other, more conscious interpretation un- 
doubtedly has played a part also in gaining 
community understanding, and it is here 
that we need some research. We are 
familiar with the essential that each case 
worker both consciously and unconsciously 
is an interpreter of the agency’s work; that 


* See page 300. 
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each board member and volunteer is serving 
in the same way; it is in keeping channels 
of communication open and in the constant 
widening of areas of interest that these 
agencies of which Stuart Queen speaks 
should have a special message for us. 

There is, for example, that simple matter 
of constantly bringing new people into the 
inner circle of those who are in intimate 
touch with the work of an agency. The 
board of directors, we tacitly assume,- is 
more than a rubber stamp; it should be 
familiar, through actual participation, with 
the inner workings of the society. Some sug- 
gestions have come in a recent letter from a 
family society which has grown. steadily 
through the years and is carrying its present 
double burden with poise and efficiency and 
with the backing of its community. — 


According to the Articles of Incorporation of 
the Family Welfare Association the membership of 
the Board is fixed at twenty-one. Our Board has 
remained a very constant group; there have been 
few resignations and it is the custom to re-elect 
members when their terms expire. Since twenty- 
one did not seem a very large group to be respon- 
sible for the administration of the organization and 
it was difficult to change the Articles of Incor- 
poration, an Advisory Board was created to meet 
with the Board. Whnle technically members of the 
Advisory Board have no vote on matters which are 
brought up for Board decision, in practice little 
distinction is made between the Board members and 
the Advisory Board members. 

There are on the Advisory Board six persons 
who represent district committees and thus bring 
to Board discussions the more intimate knowledge 
of the work of the organization which comes 
through discussions of cases. 

A good many of the Board have at some time 
done volunteer work and have the more intimate 
knowledge and interest which comes through such 
participation. They were, however, drawn into 
the volunteer work after they became members of 
the Board. It has been our hope that there might 
be a preparation for Board membership which 
would come from volunteer work, district com- 
mittee membership, Advisory Board membership 
and finally succession to the Board. 


Time was when board members of a 
family society were also among its active 
volunteers. Perhaps the fact, which Stuart 
Queen also points out, that we are redis- 
covering the volunteer will have a revivify- 
ing effect not only on the boards of agencies 
but on keeping our jobs close to community 
needs and, as an inevitable consequence, 
closer to that community appreciation which 
is essential to the survival of fundamental 
standards—whether the pressure is from the 
expected daily round or from an emergency. 
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WHEN THE RENT COMES ’ROUND'’ 


MARGARET WEAD 
Department of Special Studies, Family Welfare Association of America 


and inadequate funds with which to 
meet them, family agencies are having 
to consider carefully where the funds avail- 
able can be placed with the greatest advan- 
tage to the client and the community. One 
of the items of expenditure causing concern 
to the agencies has been the question of who 
shall pay the rent. It involves complicated 
economic questions of tenant and landlord 
and community responsibility. It involves 
questions of ethical practice on the part of 
tenants and social agencies and it vitally 
affects the relationship between agency and 
client. It demands that agencies weigh the 
effects of lack of security about shelter as 
compared with other equally pressing needs. 
It means that agencies need to study all these 
factors in order that they may define their 
own attitude and be ready to tell their com- 
munities what share they, as social agencies, 
can take in a situation in which there are 
many conflicting interests and in which 
clients of social agencies represent only a 
part of those affected. Many of the ques- 
tions growing out of the present inability of 
tenants and agencies to pay rents are too 
technical and too far reaching to be answered 
here, but the experiences of 71 family agen- 
cies in meeting them may suggest some of 
the considerations involved in the practical 
working out of a very disturbing problem. 
The relief given by overseers of the poor 
and some public agencies used to be confined, 
in many instances, largely to grocery orders 
and fuel. Rent was not paid because public 
officials frequently did not assume consider- 
ation of a family’s actual relief needs to be 
a part of their function. They were una- 
ware of the effects of inadequate relief and 


B i ia of increased relief burdens 


* This article is based on material sent in to the 
Department of Special Studies of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, by a group of family 
agencies throughout the country who are partici- 
pating in a study of trends and practices in family 
agencies during the unemployment emergency. 
Seventy-one agencies sent in answers to a question 
as to practices in paying rents and avoiding eviction. 

Most of the material sent in is summarized and 
printed each month in the Monthly Summary, a 
supplement to the News Letter of the Association. 


feared to destroy a client’s independence if 
they supplied too much. They also feared 
increased demands from other clients if rent 
was assumed for some but not for all. 
Although the agency’s relationship to the 
client and its objective with regard to his care 
have undergone vast changes, many private 
agencies are finding themselves most reluc- 
tantly forced into a position not unlike that 
of some of these earlier public officials in 
that they cannot meet all needs and that any 
general paying of rents may be disastrous 
because it encourages still greater demands. 
Moreover, since it is obvious that all needs 
cannot be met, they prefer to restrict rent 
paying to those families in which case work 
is being attempted and in which paying rent 
may be part of a case work plan. 


For Whom Do Agencies Pay Rent? 


A large majority of the 71 agencies are 
adopting the practice of paying rent only if 
eviction is imminent or if the need is not 
primarily caused by unemployment and if 
they are giving a regular allowance to the 
family. One agency states that rents are 
met when worry over dispossess is an 
important factor. An agency which pays 
no rent for any client states, 

There is no social agency, public or private, 
which gives money for rent. We, ourselves, defi- 
nitely state that we pay no rents. In cases where it 
is absolutely necessary for the rent to be paid we 
sometimes compromise with the clients by givi 
them a grocery order so that they can use any small 
earnings or cash order from another source to pay 
for their rent. The landlords are bearing the bur- 
den in a great many cases. We feel that it is only 
a question of time before they will get together 
and force the Department of Public Welfare to pay 
rents. We feel less responsible for paying rent 
than for supplying food because of the fact that 
our cases are all temporary and also because of the 
fact that, from a financial viewpoint, it would be 
impossible for us to assume such a payment. 

Some agencies pay the entire rent for 
families for whom they accept complete 
responsibility and half rent for unemploy- 
ment cases. Others pay for rent in unem- 
ployment cases only if it is three months in 
arrears. Agencies paying rent in unemploy- 
ment cases do not usually consider this a 
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continuing responsibility but pay from month 
to month or only in a crisis. Families are 
frequently advised to move to cheaper quar- 
ters when no arrangement can be made with 
landlords. 

One private agency states that, since the 
public agency does not pay rent, the private 
agency would be completely swamped with 
applications if it attempted to do so. An- 
other such agency in the same situation has 
accepted rent as its major responsibility 
because the public agency does not pay rent. 


When evictions occur families are some- 
times moved into the homes of others—not 
always relatives. In other cases, arrange- 
ments are made for the family to work for 
the rent or the landlord is persuaded to wait 
or accept part payment, 

One city writes, “In congested and low 
cultured groups we have combined as many 
as two or three families under one roof with 
fairly satisfactory results.” Another, one 
of the largest in the country, reports, “If 
families are evicted there is no agency in 
the community which can pay rent, so the 
home is broken up or the family goes to 
relatives or friends.” 


The question as to whether, when rent is 
paid by the agency, it should be a contractual 
agreement between the agency and the land- 
lord has been considered by some cities. 
One agency formerly making payments 
direct to landlords has recently abandoned 
this practice. The general inability of agen- 
cies to meet rent needs in a large proportion 
of the families under their care seems to 
make such a plan impracticable since it 
would give rent claims preference over other 
relief expenditures. The Scranton Family 
Welfare Association emphasizes the case 
work importance of making the rent _the 
obligation of the head of the house. 

In order to assist in retaining a man’s sense of 
responsibility, it is suggested that rent in cash or 
check form be given directly to the client so that 


he, himself, can continue to pay his debt to his 
landlord as he has always done. 


Is Food More Important Than Rent? 


The underlying reason for the prevailing 
practice of agencies using their funds for 
food rather than for rent is of course that 
health will be endangered if food is not 
given, whereas families can often make 
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some arrangement about rent if food is taken 
care of. 

Only a few of the agencies referred to 
the effect on the client of anxiety about rent 
or failure to meet it although it is undoubt- 
edly being considered by many workers. 
One society writes, 

We feel the responsibility for paying rent when 
necessary. It is easy for people to get food sup- 
plies; it is difficult for these same people to secure 
money for rent. We find that the nervous tension 
produced by fear of eviction is extreme and ‘has 
disastrous results. 

The generally evasive attitude which some 
agencies have felt forced to adopt regarding 
rent is probably communicating itself to 
clients and may, if not safeguarded, seem to 
suggest that this is the only way the client 
also can meet the situation. The attitudes 
of both client and agency are of course dic- 
tated by the exigencies of the emergency 
situation, but probably we need to give more 
thought to the consequence of these attitudes. 
Latent resentment toward those who are 
better off is always crystallized at a time of 
depression. Moreover, an irresponsible atti- 
tude toward the landlord by clients may 
easily extend itself to a more demanding 
attitude toward the agency and still further 
complicate the situation. The solution may 
be for client and agency to face squarely 
their inability to pay—and to recognize also 
that there may be irresponsibility resulting 
in part from the client’s inability to pay. 

With regard to the effect on the client of 
actual eviction we need to consider that the 
ability to maintain a home has different 
values for different people. To some the 
overcrowding, lack of privacy, and depend- 
ence on others involved in moving in with 
relatives or friends is distasteful; to others 
it means visible evidence of failure and 
shame because the breakdown is now appa- 
rent to the neighbors. Even if the family 
is kept together, eviction is the real breaking 
up of the symbol of heme. In some com- 
munities family agencies can no longer say, 
as they have said in the past, that no home 
is ever broken up because of a need for 
relief alone; the family may be together but 
in a very real sense they do not have a 
“home.” 

Family agencies have been in the habit of 
asking families under their care to exhaust 
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credit before they are given relief. This 
practice is based on the sound principle of 
maintaining independence as long as pos- 
sible. However, some of the present atti- 
tudes of clients and agencies toward land- 
lords indicate a tendency to delay definite 
meeting of the issue of rent beyond the point 
where arrears can be considered legitimate 
credit. One reason given for this attitude is 
that the client, by occupying a house, is not 
using up the landlord’s capital to the extent 
that he would be in consuming a commodity 
such as food. The more or less helpless 
condition of many landlords makes it easy 
for both client and agency to drift into such 
practices. 


The Landlord’s Position 


Some agencies believe that since all invest- 
ors are now receiving generally lowered 
rates of interest and since landlords can 
borrow on their property, there is no reason 
for a social agency to give special protection 
to them. One agency, states that “the 
tenant-landlord relationship involves a risk 
for the landlord which he must be prepared 
to accept within reasonable limits.” Others 
call attention to the fact that the landlord 
often receives a larger return than the 
average small grocer and is therefore in a 
better position to extend credit. They be- 
lieve landlords would probably extend little 
or no credit if the family agency met rent 
whenever the need arose. In one city where 
it was generally known a few years ago that 
the family agency would pay rent, landlords 
reported clients to the agency in large num- 
bers. Other agencies state that they feel the 
client is contributing something by keeping 
the property occupied, particularly if he can 
make minor repairs. The other side of the 
picture reveals, however, that the dispropor- 
tionate burden on landlords is partly re- 
sponsible for an increased volume of tax 
delinquencies. One agency reports that it 
has frequently paid rent in order to prevent 
the landlord’s becoming a client. In some 
cities landlords have stated they cannot afford 
to rent to families under the care of social 
agencies because of the uncertainty of the 
rent. 

There is at the same time the recognition 
that such arrangements are sometimes unfair 


to landlords and that agencies will be forced 
to assume more responsibility for rent as 
time goes on even though general community 
feeling at the present time is against rents. 
being met to any extent by relief giving 
agencies. One agency writes, 


Our only reason for feeling less responsibility 
about paying rent than about supplying food is that 
we can “get by with it.” We do not feel justified 
at all in making the landlord go without while the 
grocer is paid. Real estate here has been in a 
depressed condition for some years and in many 
cases the landlord would rather have a non-paying 
family in possession than to have the property idle. 
This is probably one reason they are so lenient 
regarding the rent. As our funds are insufficient 
we use them where they are most needed but we 
are very frank to say that we feel this an unfair 
arrangement. 


Evictions 

Definite data as to whether evictions are 
on the increase was not submitted by the 
reporting agencies although 24 believe there 
has been an increase in their cities this 
winter. The number of actual evictions is 
only one indication of difficulties of clients 
and agencies in meeting the problem of rent, 
but some of the data given may be of interest : 


One agency attributes a recent increase in evic- 
tions to the publicity given to the completion of a 
successful community chest campaign. An agency 
which finds it necessary to pay rent on 25 per cent 
of its cases (a high percentage in comparison with 
other cities) feels that, although more families are 
being evicted now than previous to the depression, 
the number has not increased in two years. In 
Baltimore it is reported that in October, 1931, 650 
eviction notices were being served by the People’s 
Court each week and that the Family Welfare 
Association was paying over 700 rents a week. 
How these figures compare with previous years is 
not stated. 

Buffalo reports 268 petitions for evictions filed in 
November, 1930, as against 306 for November, 
1931. Of those in 1930, 78 were dismissed and 
settled; 190 final orders were issued by the judge 
and 43 warrants were issued. The figures for 
November, 1931, are, 24 dismissed and settled, 282 
final orders issued, and 49 warrants issued. In 
Cleveland evictions have increased from 1,959 in 
1927, to 5,777 for 1931 (up to December 15th). 

New York City reports that the general trend 
in dispossess proceedings has been upward since 
1929. The number of petitions filed, final orders 
granted, and warrants issued has been higher each 
month since November, 1930, than in the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. The 
warrants issued in November, 1931, were 26 per 
cent more than those issued in November, 1930, and 
59 per cent more than in November, 1929. All 
items were less in October and November, 1931, 
than in September. This may or may not repre- 
sent a usual seasonal decline. The number of 
actual evictions is at all times less than the number 
of warrants issued, and for the past year it has. 
been very much less. 
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In Salt Lake City a study made by the Real 
Estate Board estimates that 1,700 families have 
given up houses or apartments and gone to live 
with relatives. 

Several agencies believe that landlords 
have accepted the fact that rents cannot be 
paid, and that they would not only rather 
have a home occupied than vacant in order 
to prevent deterioration and réceive insur- 
ance covering, but would prefer to keep old 
tenants since there is so little prospect 
of securing others who could make regular 
payment. The Canton Family Service 
Society finds courts very loath to order 
evictions and landlords very patient. A 
suburban family welfare society also speaks 
of the extreme consideration shown by 
both constables and owners. A _ mining 
community believes evictions are infrequent 
because mine owners are used to allowing 
families to remain without rent when the 
mines are not working. An industrial com- 
munity accustomed to seasonal lay-offs dur- 
ing which landlords carry rent has had the 
same experience. One agency attributes an 
increase in evictions at the beginning of the 
rental season to a demand for cheaper 
houses—landlords evicted in the hope that 
they might re-rent to tenants who were bet- 
ter able to pay. Evictions were also ordered 
in the belief that agencies could be forced 
in this way to make payments. In the last 
month or so evictions have decreased due to 
public disapproval of the landlords’ attitude 
as well as the establishment of a work relief 
program which has enabled some temporary 
payments to be made. 

The St. Louis Jewish Family Service 
Bureau reports that more landlords have 
applied to them to assist families recently. 
In Yonkers the courts prevent many evic- 
tions by referring such cases to the public 
agency. In Cincinnati a ten-day extendion 
of time after first notice has enabled families 
in many instances to avoid eviction. In Mil- 
waukee the Department of Outdoor Relief 
now pays rent if a family receives the in- 
formal three-day notice. Formerly they 
paid only on receipt of court order by the 
family. 


Special Methods of Handling Rents 


Several agencies have been so concerned 
about the demoralizing effect of the inability 
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of families to meet their rent obligations 
that they have organized special committees 
to consider the problem. 


Members of the board in the Louisville Family 
Service Organization met with the Real Estate 
Board to explain that the agency was unable to 
care for all families in the city who could not meet 
their rent. This discussion minimized criticism 
from both landlords and realty companies. 

In Worcester a Rent Committee has been organ- 
ized which both families and agencies may consult. 
In Cincinnati the matter has been considered by the 
Relief Committee of the city, composed of all relief 
giving agencies. They agreed that agencies could 
not meet rent, although they actually do frequently 
pay $10 a month or less. A committee of the board 
on real estate matters has been appointed by a 
Jewish family agency. A southern agency recently 
placed the whole matter of paying rent before a 
special committee on scope and plan. The Staten 
Island Social Service is making a definite effort— 
through churches, civic organizations, and _ the 
press—to discourage evictions. 

In Richmond there is a committee of the board 
of the Family Service Society and members of the 
Real Estate Exchange to discuss questions of rent 
policy. 

In New York, the city marshalls were organized 
as a Bureau of Landlord and Tenant Cases of the 
Mayor’s Official Committee on Unemployment. Of 
31,000 dispossess cases handled, they allowed war- 
rants to be issued in only 991. 

In Chicago, social workers have been added to 
the Renters’ Court and one of the major family 
agencies is notified if an eviction is pending. In 
Philadelphia the Housing Association is working 
on the problem. In Seattle the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee for Improved Employment includes a real estate 
committee. They gain time on evictions, assist in 
refinancing real estate contracts and secure houses 
rent free. With the help of the post office they are 
listing all vacant, low cost houses. 

In Scranton, a committee of the staff is inquiring 
into whether it would be cheaper to try to secure 
free rent from landlords if the society paid taxes 
and water bills. They are attempting also to adapt 
the plan recommended by the Pittsburgh Housing 
Association which suggests in brief that: 

(1) Relief agencies urge tenants to keep up 

property and make minor repairs. 

(2) When practicable, tenants make more ex- 
tended improvements and have labor credited 
to rent. 

(3) When the tenant is three months or more 
in arrears, relief include part payment of 
rent to cover taxes and minimum repairs for 
sanitation and health. 

The Shreveport Provident Association makes a 
definite effort to arrange with the landlord for the 
tenant to work out rent. A similar plan has been 
recently publicly advocated by a real estate operator 
in Detroit. This plan probably works out best in 
smaller cities where clients live in private dwellings 
and one- or two-family houses are more numerous. 

In one or two cities free rent for a number of 
houses has been given the agency by landlords and 
real estate agents. Free water rent has also been 
donated in some instances. In Cincinnati, owners 
have offered the agency free rental if the agency 
meets taxes. In Shreveport many families are 
allowed to remain in homes they have lost to home- 
stead companies or private holders of mortgages. 
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Banks holding mortgages have also been lenient 
in foreclosing. One agency which employs a young 
attorney to look after a number of legal matters 
turns over to him all cases of evictions. Four 
agencies (two of them public) are notified by the 
court if an eviction is pending. 

No one definite plan can be suggested by 
which this perplexing problem may be solved. 
We need to know more of the thinking which 
has influenced boards and agencies in arriv- 
ing at their present practice. One of the 
things agencies will want to be on the look- 
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out for is any feeling on the part of the 
community that they are breaking assumed 
contracts or that they are permitting families 
under their care to do so. The agencies 
which have met the question frankly with 
clients, landlords, and the community gen- 
erally have noted beneficial results. This 
does not resolve the conflicting interests of 
each group or create new funds, but it may 
pave the way for more intelligent and fair- 
minded planning. 


PARTIALITY IN SPITE OF BUDGETING 


ROSEMARY REYNOLDS 
Kensington District, Philadelphia Family Society 


EARLY $2,400 was given by one 

case worker to 38 families over a 

period of three months (Septem- 

ber, October, and November, 1930). The 
amounts given to individual families during 
this period varied from $1.50 to $300. Why 
was this money apparently distributed so 
unevenly? Was the case worker more 
sympathetic with some types of problems? 
Was she more lavish with her old families? 
Did she protect some favorite families at the 
expense of others, or were the needs of a 
few more pressing than those of the many? 

To discover as accurately as possible the 
causes lying behind such apparent discrimi- 
nation, the worker kept detailed notes on 
her entire case oad for two months. These 
notes included not only the reason money 
was given or refused to a family, but also 
an attempt to recall accurately the worker’s 
response to each person when discussing 
financial matters. After each interview, the 
client’s attitude and the worker’s reaction 
were noted, as it was felt that this might 
provide some trustworthy data upon which 
to base a study of one worker’s financial 
treatment of her case load. 

During the three fall months, the worker 
had 46 active cases. Twenty-one she had 
helped continuously over a period varying 
from 6 to 15 months. Fourteen were new 
to the worker and the society, and eleven 
were either re-opened or transferred from 
other workers within the district. 


Type of Family 
There was a certain homogeneous char- 


acter in the nationality of these clients, but 
the size and conformation of their families 
varied greatly. One couple had 13 children, 
another only one son of six months; 15 had 
from 4 to 7 children. One grandmother 
and great-grandmother were trying to sup- 
port a deserted child; and 12 women, who 
had lost their husbands either through death 
or desertion, were trying to keep their 
children with them. 


Problems 


Every type of problem was found within 
this group of families, but some rough 
classification can be made of the principal 
difficulty of each at the time of referral. 
Evidently, most families who come to the 
Society for help find it hard to support them- 
selves when the father does not shoulder 
this responsibility either because of illness, 
inability to find work, or unwillingness to 
stay with his wife and children. Three- 
fourths of these 46 families applied because 
the man of the household had failed—either 
voluntarily or involuntarily—to do his part. 
The women tried to work, but with employ- 
ment so hard to find and many small chil- 
dren at home, it is little wonder that they 
turned to a relief-giving agency for help. 
As it happens, in this case load there are 
few children old enough to supplement the 
family income—only 18 of the 166 children 
are over 14 years of age. Of these 18, 
it would be impossible for six to secure 
working papers because of school grade 
requirements or health records. 
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PrincipAL REASON FoR FAMILy’s DEPENDENCE 
Wo- Chil- 
Men men dren Total 
Unemployment .......... 16 3 2 ai 
Illness : 
Re 3 0 10 
2 
Insufficient Income ....... 2 4 3 9 
cad 1 el 0 2 
30 11 5 46 


Financial Status 


All these families asked for relief when 
they applied to the society yet the case 
worker gave money to only 38. Among the 
group receiving help, only 13 were totally 
dependent on the organization for support. 
The remaining 25 either had one member 
of the family working part-time or relatives 
and neighbors supplementing their income. 

The amounts given the 13 totally depend- 
ent families during these three months 
varied from $61 to $300. The smaller 
amount provided $12 a month rent and $8 a 
month toward living expenses for a widower, 
young daughter, and grandmother. The 
$300 supported a family of nine, seven of 
whom had positive tuberculin tests. Were 
these variances in expenditures justified? 

After examining these 13 records, the case 
worker found that the sums under $50 a 
month had been given to three “ unemploy- 
ment” families. Of the ten other families, 
the type of problem and length of family’s 
dependence apparently had some relation to 
the amount of money they received. In all 
cases the case worker gave most money to 
families where the father either was ill or had 
deserted. Unemployment, evidently, does not 
seem to her a sufficient cause for long-time 
dependency. Consciously or unconsciously 
she seemed to fear that too much generosity 
might discourage the efforts of the house- 
hold to secure work, and consequently only 
the meager necessities were given to fami- 
lies who would have been self-supporting if 
the man had been working. The number of 
children in such a case did not seem to affect 
her attitude, although milk and a few extra 
dollars for food weré usually added to the 
budget of a family having a number of small 
children. 

Families where one child was working or 
a mother earning a few dollars a week 
seemed to appeal to the worker more than 
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most of the totally dependent families. The 
records showed that even when the child was 
earning $5 or $6 a week, this income was 
supplemented by the worker without hesita- 
tion. Probably she felt that as long as one 
member worked the spirit of the family still 
remained independent. Then, too, the pay- 
ment of rent or a small food allowance did 
not seem so vital a matter as the assumption 
of a family’s total support. For one thing, 
if the family was partially supporting itself, 
the case worker could think of the situation 
as more or less temporary. The need of a 
very definite reason for help—such as illness 
or desertion—was felt only where the family 
had no other income but that which we 
provided. 

Help from relatives and friends was 
found to be unsatisfactory: It was ‘impos- 
sible to judge accurately the amount given, 
or to plan on how long their assistance would 
continue. The case worker always had to 
discover by experimentation that fine bal- 
ance where relatives would take an active 
part without too much pressure on the 
clients. Friends, of course, are even less to 
be depended upon over a long period of 
time. The case worker discovered that in 
only two of the 13 families receiving help 
from such sources had their assistance been 
regular and of long duration. In both cases 
the friend was a single woman who had 
known our client before her husband’s de- 
sertion, and had now become part of the 
family, contributing regularly to its support. 
However, in most instances the case worker 
tended to give less than she thought the 
family actually needed in the half fear that 
outside help might be stopped if too much 
was done by the Society. 


Amounts Given by the Society 

Naturally enough, a regular allowance 
was not given to a family until the organi- 
zation had had contact with it over a period 
of months. During that time the case 
worker was supposed to learn the resources, 
possibilities, and difficulties of the family. 
In the case of one working woman, it has 
been sufficient to pay an $18 rent each 
month for several years. Yet in another, 
although the oldest boy is working for $7 a 
week, it has been necessary to add about $60 
to the family income each month. The 
monthly allowance varies slightly in each 
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case, but some definite plan is being fol- 
lowed, so that the sum received by the family 
is approximately the same each month. 

For instance, in the cases of the families 
receiving the largest amounts during these 
three months: 


No. of 


Principal Other Chil-  Anmrt in 


Family Difficulty Income dren 3 mos. 
G Illness of father 0 6 $300 


H Desertion 0 3 $192 

I Desertion 07 7 $189 
(Boy) 

J Illness of father $7 7 $178 

Kk Desertion 0 3 $172 


The G family received more than ordi- 
narily because four of the children and 
the father were sent to sanatoria during 
this period. Even taking this into consid- 
eration, however, the case worker realized 
that this family always receives more money 
than any of the other 45. She felt that this 
was partly due to the fact that the doctors 
at the hospital were always advising better 
nourishment for the family, and partly be- 
cause the family itself appealed to her. The 
woman is efficient, capable, straight-forward, 
with a keen sense of humor. If the children 
are a little too “ mother-bound,” they are all 
attractive, happy, and fond of one another. 
This is the one family the case worker never 
cuts even when her budget falls far short of 
the desired amount. 

The H and I families have received their 
allowance regularly, and will continue to do 
so for several years to come because there 
can be little change in the family situation 
until the oldest children can take over their 
support. 

The case worker had a period this spring 
when she felt that Mrs. J should go to work. 
However, Mrs. ]’s nervousness apparently 
makes it impossible for her to be an under- 
standing mother and at the same time con- 
tribute to the family income. As soon as 
she takes a job, she nags and scolds the chil- 
dren and spends all her time complaining of 
ill-health. For this reason, it was decided 
that she was more valuable as a good mother 
than earning possibly $10 a week in a mill. 

The K family received the least, consider- 
ing its size and resources. The case worker 


has known this family only three months, 
since it was transferred from another 
worker’s load within the district. As she 
did not know the family very well and the 
record was not particularly enlightening, she 
was a bit worried about increasing its allow- 


Per Month 


Rent Food Milk Extras 


$30 $48 1 qt. $3.60 About $50 carfare 
and clothes for 
sanatorium 


$25 $28 1 qt. $3.60 — shoes for 


y 
$25 $32 1 qt. $3.60 Special shoes and 
stockings for 
Mrs. I 
$25 $40 2aqts. $7.20 
$20 $28 1 qt. $3.60 


ance, especially as the two oldest children 
could work if jobs were available. 


The Case Worker's Attitude 


The case worker had few fears or com- 
punctions about giving money to her regular 
allowance families, because there was a defi- 
nite need in the family and some well-defined 
plan. The families who require only an 
occasional lift, in the form of part of a 
month’s rent or a gas bill which it is impos- 
sible for them to pay, are the problems in the 
case worker’s life. Among these 46 fami- 
lies, 7 wanted their regular income supple- 
mented in this way. In only 3 cases did the 
case worker refuse their requests, and then 
only because it was part of some definite 
pian for the family. Unless there was some 
particular reason for denying such occa- 
sional relief, the worker was inclined to be 
lenient. Her action was partly because it 
seemed so heartless to deny people such 
small amounts; then too if they were not 
helped, this emergency might be the one 
crisis which would force them into a situ- 
ation of total dependence. 

In general, it might be said that all reduc- 
tions were made by the case worker after 
careful consideration of her budget, and 
practically all extra sums were given the 
families with little forethought or planning. 
As might be expected, allowance families 
were those most often cut, because $2,029 of 
the worker’s budget of $2,400 for these three 
months was spent on her 17 allowance fami- 
lies. Usually, the case worker told the client 
in her own home of the necessity and reason 
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for the impending cut in her allowance. 
Only twice was such news broken to the 
client in the office, and then when the inter- 
view had been carefully planned. The case 
worker made a point never to give or leave 
such a message with a child. 

Only 5 allowance families were reduced at 
all during this period-——-2 because a limited 
budget demanded such action and 3 because 
it was part of the case work plan for the 
family. As far as the case worker could 
remember, only once did she allow her own 
personal feelings to enter into the situation. 
This was when she discovered that a family 
had deliberately lied about the amount of 
compensation it had been receiving for two 
months. The man of the family was in the 
office at the time, and the case worker 
allowed her own irritation to carry over to 
the extent of reducing the family’s weekly 
allowance, although the compensation money 
had been stopped by this time. 

The little extra sums given a family for 
shoes or gas bills or back insurance are the 
complicating factors in budget-making. The 
case worker is always tempted to give a little 
extra to her favorite allowance families. 
She found in her study that the first and 
last week in the month were her periods of 
generosity. Apparently she felt during the 
first week that there would be enough money 
to buy the extra pair of glasses that had been 
planned for. During the last ten days of the 
month she loosened up again on the purse 
strings. Extra money is given people in the 
office more often than in a home visit. 

With some chagrin, it must be admitted 
that she often gives money rather than dis- 
cuss the need for money at great length with 
the client. Some families, like the G’s, H’s, 
I’s and J’s, often receive extra sums during 
the month. Others appear to be able to 
manage on the amounts given, and some 
never have their allowance supplemented 
even though they state their needs fre- 
quently. This last group is small—only 4 
allowance families during these three months 
had extra relief refused them. In one 
instance, this was done because the family 
situation was not well known to the case 
worker. Three other clients were not given 
money because they had been definitely told 
the amount of their weekly allowance at the 
beginning of the month. It did not seem to 


make any difference which parent applied 
for additional funds, but financial matters 
were not discussed with children. Many 
new unemployment families asked for addi- 
tional relief and this, for the most part, was 
refused, partly on the grounds that their 
situation was not fully known and partly 
because they often wanted money for things 
a limited budget did not permit giving them. 

Eight of the 46 families were not given 
any money during these three months. 
Three of these had not been known to the 
organization before, but 5 had had some pre- 
vious contact with the Society. On the basis 
of the past records of the families and her 
own contact with them, the case worker in 
some cases deferred promise of assistance, 
and in a few refused it altogether. 

In 2 situations, the case worker did not 
feel justified in keeping the home together; 
one was that of an aged couple, the other a 
single elderly woman. In neither case were 
the persons well enough to care either for 
themselves or for a house. Institutional 
care seemed the best solution of their prob- 
lems, and this was advocated by the worker. 

With a third family, the case worker had 
struggled for over a year. Finally, coming 
to the conclusion that the family was only 
interested in the Society and the case worker 
in direct proportion to the financial returns, 
relief was stopped. Whether such a course 
was the case worker’s own hurt ego is a moot 
question. Undoubtedly, this entered into the 
situation and made it impossible for her to 
continue to support them. 

Another family was unwilling to discuss 
its situation or resources with the case 
worker. With no information to form a 
basis of judgment, the case worker decided 
not to give money. Probably during a nor- 
mal period she would have re-visited until 
the confidence of the family had been 
gained; but in such hurried weeks as this 
fall, it must be admitted that the case worker 
mentally shrugged her shoulders and 
thought, “ Well, if they are not co-operative 
enough 

The case worker’s decision about relief in 
the remaining 4 families was deferred be- 
cause in each household one person, at least, 
was working. The case worker preferred 
trying to work out with the family a more 
efficient use of their income rather than to 
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give money. Unfortunately, in most cases 
this hope was not realized. 

The worker has tried to analyze when, 
how, and to whom she gave her $2,400. The 
question of “ Why?” still remains unan- 
swered but some of the factors contributing 
to the answer were found in her detailed 
notes on each family. 

The personal appearance of the client 
either at home or at the office does not seem 
to influence her decisions much either way. 
Nevertheless, a compilation of attitudes in 
clients that either irritated or pleased her 
might be found enlightening. For instance, 
the following descriptive nouns were used in 
numerous places when the worker was try- 
ing to catch the essence of her feelings in an 
interview. These evidently, are the quali- 
ties that appealed to her: Gallantry, pathos, 
straight-forwardness, understanding of case 
worker’s difficulties, helplessness, efficiency, 
half embarrassment, directness, logical rea- 
soning, some gratitude—preferably not ex- 


pressed. The following are the traits that 
antagonize her: Humble or “ meachin’” 
attitude, dissatisfaction with worker or 


organization, assumption that money is their 
due, comparison with former worker. 

Seldom does a person exhibiting the 
antagonizing attitudes receive more than the 
bare necessities. On the other hand, the 
case worker not only gives generously to 
those having the character traits which ap- 
peal to her, but rarely refuses them extra 
amounts. Fortunately for the budget, few 
people have a combination of all the desir- 
able qualities. 

There are certain reactions on the case 
worker's part which affect her attitudes to 
clients : 

(1) Guilt: 

(a) If the case worker is unnecessarily hurried, 
she often gives money as a solace to her own 
conscience. 

‘b) The case worker seldom cuts the allowance 
of a family that never complains. It is difficult for 
her not to feel guilty in denying a family money 
when it accepts everything calmly and reasonably. 


If the family argues, the case worker has some 
opportunity to justify herself. 


(2) Fear: 

(a) The case worker has a horror of families 
becoming too dependent upon her and the organiza- 
tion. An expression of this is often found in her 
frequent warnings of “temporary help” to those 
showing a tendency to cling too closely. 


(b) Once in a while the feeling of responsibility 
for another person’s actions expresses itself in 
money. 

For instance, in one case, the worker had watched 
the girl leave a quarreling family, and had left the 
decision to her as to whether she should return 
to her parents. The home was an impossible place 
for the girl to live. There was some reason to 
believe that she was having promiscuous relations 
with men. The case worker continued to give her 
money for room and board as the girl was unem- 
ployed. The case worker was in conflict because 
the girl was away from her family and probably 
living an immoral life. Had the girl not been 
dependent the worker would still have had some 
conflict in this situation but it was increased a good 
deal when the need of relief was injected into 
the situation. 

(c) Over-concern that may be unjust to a family 
sometimes makes the case worker continue relief 
longer than necessary. 


(3) Sometimes the case worker’s helplessness in 
dealing with a situation leads her to give money 
for comfort instead of more immaterial assistance. 

Two other outside factors influence her 
money expenditures—weather and individ- 
uals interested in the families. From actual 
records the case worker discovered that she 
was inclined to be more lenient on cold, 
bleak, rainy days than when the climate was 
more attractive. Several times it was stated 
that “ due to a beating rain, money was given 
which otherwise would have been refused.” 
Somehow bad climatic conditions only 
accentuate the empty bleakness of most lives 
among the poor, and to increase their 
dreariness is unthinkable. 

If persons interested in a family are too 
pressing, the family usually suffers, because 
they are the natural ones for the case worker 
to transfer her reactions to. Fortunately, 
most people are either too busy to give too 
many suggestions or too wise to pursue this 
course. Rarely does a family receive as 
understanding and fair treatment from a 
case worker who is constantly being given 
orders and advice as when the family stands 
on its own merits. 

Probably all such a study can possibly 
show is the very human reaction of a case 
worker to other human beings. The fact 
that even careful budgeting cannot prevent 
discrimination is also apparent. Each case 
worker understands better some types of 
problems, sympathizes with certain attitudes, 
and distributes her budget accordingly. All 
one can hope to do is to avoid as many 
“blind spots” as possible. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 
PASADENA CARES FOR ITS HOMELESS 


To tHe Eprror: 

After reading your editorial in the December 
FamiLy, we thought you would be interested to 
know that Pasadena does have accurate figures on 
the number of homeless men under care. Since 
July of this year we have been working intensively 
on this problem. <A fact-finding survey preceded 
plans for centralizing transient care responsibility 
on two agencies, the Salvation Army and Union 
Mission. Two months’ trial of a mimeographed 
clearing form and an analysis of 675 of these clear- 
ings proved that several changes were desirable; 
for instance, “ Legal Residence” was changed to 
“Where Last Lived One Year,” because so many 
men did not understand the term legal residence. 

Clearings are written in pencil in triplicate at the 
Salvation Army and the Union Mission, the orig- 
inal copy being mailed daily to the Social Service 
Exchange, the duplicate exchanged daily with the 
opposite agency and the third copy remaining as 
the agency’s own record. Thus in all three places 
copying of records is eliminated, and duplication of 
service by the agencies is avoided. 

One lodging and one meal is understood to be 
the “ Minimum Service” on which clearing with 
the Social Service Exchange is necessary for the 
relief agencies. A “ Minimum Health Service” 


has also been established ‘with the health agencies. 

A program for handling special cases—boys 
under 18, sick men, women alone, transient families, 
and so on—the enforcement of the City Begging 
Ordinance, co-operation in a proposed state-wide 
plan, and the education of the local public have all 
been included in our activity. Arrangement was 
made with the Municipal Light Department 
whereby 32,000 folders, ““ When You Are Asked for 
Money or a Meal,” were enclosed with electric 
light bills mailed to all householders. 

While the numbers cared for in Pasadena are 
not the staggering figures of the very large cities, 
during November, 1931, 1,434 cases were cleared— 
a 29 per cent increase over October and an increase 
of 102 per cent over November, 1930. Our clear- 
ing form gives their age groups, marital status, 
trade, and so on. We intend to continue the 
analysis of the records after the peak transient 
months have passed and from the thousands of 
records available we believe very interesting facts 
may be drawn. 

We shall be very grateful for any suggestions 
gleaned from the experience of other cities. 

Sewarp C. Stmons 
Executive Director, Communiiy Chest and 
Council of Social Agencies 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Socrat Survey: Shelby M. Harrison. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1931, 
42 pp. $.25. 

“Let’s have a survey” has become almost as 
trite a phrase as “let's organize a council of social 
agencies " in the mouths of those who would solve 
all the social ills of a community with one wave of 
the hand. Anyone who visits any considerable 
number of cities has heard the phrase many times. 
He has also seen these self-same surveys, or re- 
ports of the surveys, reposing on the dusty shelves 
of social agencies, all but forgotten even by the 
handful of enthusiasts who initiated them. It is 
impossible to escape the conclusion, in many cases, 
that the actual survey received just as casual 
attention, falling short of at least one of its prime 
objects—that of “informing citizens regarding 
community conditions,” and even further short of 
the goal of many surveys, which is “to get some- 
thing done about these conditions.” 

One cannot help but feel that a great deal of this 
sort of thing is due to the fact that those com- 
munity leaders who were so quick to seize the idea 
had little conception of what they wished to accom- 
plish with the survey and that even less attention 


has been paid to a careful and detailed preparation 
in order that the purposes might be accomplished. 
One difficulty often seems to be that to one person 
the survey is exclusively a_ scientific work; to 
another it becomes exclusively “news,” offering a 
rare opportunity to present new facts; and to a 
third it appears as an opportunity to re-enforce 
some personal bias. Few have the whole picture 
in mind, realizing that the survey “is not scientific 
research alone, nor journalism alone, nor social 
planning alone, nor any other one type of social or 
civic endeavor; it is a combination of a number of 
these. In its best form the survey unites the con- 
tributions of the research worker who brings to 
light new information bearing upon related prob- 
lems and needs in a definite locality, of the experi- 
enced social planner in offering suggestions for 
improvement based upon the new knowledge, and 
the expert in educational publicity in spreading 
widely both information and suggestions, and in 
interpreting their significance.” 

In addition to giving a “short historical retro- 
spect, an attempt at a definition of the survey and 
its purposes,” the pamphlet also analyzes trends in 
surveys made since 1907, the year in which the 
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Pittsburgh Survey was begun, paying particular 
attention to the educational values to be secured 
from proper handling of that all-important feature. 
It discusses various types of surveys, the general 
and the specialized and the “ spread of both types.” 
After continuing with a discussion of special 
topics, it ends with a summary of survey tendencies 
which are significant. For instance, the trend in 
American communities to develop continuity is 
revealed in the tendency of “the setting up of 
more or less permanent local councils and other 
agencies equipped to make consecutive studies in 
their own cities over a period of years.” 

All these factors, together with the fact that the 
social survey is constantly coming into wider use, 
add to the importance of this publication. It fur- 
nishes excellent background for the approach to a 
survey. Its brevity (42 pp.) makes it an ideal 
instrument in getting a survey off to a good start. 
It could and should be widely distributed among 
board and committee members, agency executives 
and staff members, public officials, and citizens 
generally who are embarking on a general social 
survey or, as is more likely, on a study of a 
specific social problem. 

BLANCHARD 
elssociation of Community Chests and Councils 
ROWING Up New 
G Mead. William Morrow, N. Y., 
372 pp., $3.50. 

Somewhere in the pages of this book Miss Mead 
speaks of the common belief that children possess 
an inherent love for stories and that they will 
abandon other pursuits to sit wide-eyed and breath- 
less as the story-teller carries them off into high 
adventure and danger. She relates that she did 
not find any such trait among the children of these 
Manus people of the Admiralty Islands, among 
whom she spent six months studying and observing 
their way of life. Whether children have any 
such mechanism which makes them enjoy a story 
matters little; there can be no doubt that Americans 
generally enjoy a story, provided it is well told, 
and Miss Mead qualifies as one of the few real 
story-tellers among us. . 

Not only has the author produced a book of 
first-rate importance in comparative ethnology, but 
she has by her strange alchemy wrought a picture 
of primitive life which literally transports the 
reader to the shallow lagoons of the Manus where 
unseen he may watch these young brown children 
punt their canoes or compete across the sand and 
mud. It is unquestionably one of the neatest pieces 
of descriptive writing that has appeared in the 
field of culture analysis. 

The main purpose of the book is to describe the 
development of personality in a culture where only 
the simplest rules and regulations are laid down 
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for the behavior of the children. Among such 
simple people, as yet untouched by the influences 
of the white man’s civilization, we should be able 
to observe humanity grow to maturity with few 
of the neurotic end-products so common in 
our own complex, speed-demanding, and often 
destructive culture. 

Among the Manus three very definite behavior 
patterns are early built into the child’s personality: 
respect for property, physical fitness, and prudery. 
These three are rigorously enforced, but respect 
for the aged or for one’s parents is entirely lack- 
ing. The children may ridicule or abuse their 
parents without the slightest fear of punishment. 
The child’s life until betrothal is one long happy 
day in the water, with complete freedom from 
any sort of responsibility. The adult world never 
intrudes into the world of childhood. Boys 
“belong” to their fathers, as do the girls. The 
mothers of children have their work, and their 
children have only a mild contempt for them. The 
father is the all-important person to the child. 
The father carries the child about on his back, 
plays with him, constructs a small canoe for him, 
fashions tiny weapons, and indulges every whim 
the child may have. Here one encounters no 
inhibitions or inferiority drives arising from cul- 
tural imperatives. It is the paradise of childhood 
until the day comes when the child must take his 
place in the adult world. 

The transition from a carefree and joyous exist- 
ence in the water to the more sober and exacting 
life of a grown person is not made without diffi- 
culty. Ceremonies marking the entrance to group 
life involve tremendous expense. Feasts must be 
given and debts assumed. No preparation for this 
sudden change is given. That it is made without 
distortion of personality is remarkable. The 
emergence of name and avoidance tabus would 
offer real difficulties even to a mature person in 
our culture. 

Miss Mead finds much in American education 
which parallels Manus education. In our culture 
children and adults revere those who are possessed 
of the greater economic wealth. Among these 
primitive people a person’s social status is also 
dependent upon what he has rather than what 
he is. Our values and their values appear to meet 
on the common ground of a money criterion. The 
author does not subscribe to this kind of philosophy. 
Perhaps among us some day there will be a more 
desirable standard, but among these far-off people, 
who represent thousands of years in adjustment 
to the simple necessity of living, it is likely that 
dog’s teeth and shells will always be the criterion 
of a man’s status. 

In summary, it may be said that Growing Up in 
New Guinea offers the reader a fascinating and 
profitable few hours and also an opportunity to 
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examine a piece of ethnological research which 
might well become a model for those who believe 
that scientific accuracy and careful analysis can 
be so presented that an ever widening public may 
read and learn. 
J. P. SHALLoo 
University of Pennsylvania 
EW Grrts ror Otp: Phyllis Blanchard and 
Carlyn Manasses. Macaulay Co., New 
York, 1930, 281 pp. $1.50. 

This is a popular book, a miniature symposium, 
cheerful, sympathetic and warm-hearted, taking the 
Girl as the measure of the Universe. 

The sources are 252 questionnaires from college 
and professional women between eighteen and 
twenty-three years of age, individual case histories 
of clinical patients and letters written from news- 
paper advice columns in the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. The questions include inquiry 
about smoking, drinking, petting, recreation, friend- 
ships, living conditions; early information about 
menstruation and sex; marriage vs. career, chil- 
dren, contraceptives, extra-marital sex-relations, 
and divorce. 

The treatment is stimulating; reading is easy; 
but because extensive changes in mores are taken 
for granted the book will provide argument for 
boys, men, women, ministers, teachers, social 
workers and so on; that is, for everyone except 
girls. 

The chief contribution is to applied science. 
Women who deal with the problems of girlhood 
practically and every day are here formulating the 
principles upon which their acts are based. The 
better chapters therefore are those which grow out 
of multiple experience. The chapters on family 
conflict and on what girls want of life are most 
convincing; those on more remote issues such as 
homosexuality and marriage problems are less 
satisfactory; they lack both scientific doubt and 
competent faith. 

The introduction stresses the factual approach 
and scientific analysis of the authors. But the book 
may better be considered as a pragmatic approach 
to living. It is not scientific material, and for this 
reason it accepts as external facts, certain “seg- 
ments of experience which are ultimately of the 
spirit. They are not facts and may not be dissoci- 
ated from cause, history, and personality. The 
statements of opinion take much for granted and 
the basic questionnaire asks an unmarried, twenty- 
three year old girl various questions presumably or 
surely outside her experience: “ Would you break 
an engagement if you discovered that your fiancé 
had had sex relations with other women?” 
“Would you continue the friendship if you dis- 
covered that one of your girl friends had had sex 
experiences without being married?” “If a girl 


has had sex relations without being married and 
then becomes engaged to another man, should she 
tell him?” “Do you disapprove of sex relations 
outside of marriage?” “Should a married man 
take out woman friends—a married woman go out 
with men friends?” 

A girl’s answer to these and similar questions is 
innocent theorizing, helpful in discussion. To 
attempt to set it in a fixed mold is obviously un- 
scientific in result. In a more subtle way, it is also 
unscientific in psychology; it forces the immature 
to adopt conclusions from data beyond its discrim- 
ination, therefore forming the logical, not the real 
position. 

The conclusion is that work has lost the glamor 
it had when less attainable, club and_ political 
activities have proven disappointing, sex release 
has failed, and religion is only a passive value. 
The new girl will work if it is necessary but her 
real desires are for marriage, affection, children, 
and home. Lura BEAM 

National Committee on Maternal Health 

HE TreatMent or Benavior Disorpers Fot- 
LOWING ENCEPHALITIS: Edited by Earl D. 
Bond and Kenneth E. Appel. The Common- 

wealth Fund Division of Publications, N. Y., 

1931, 163 pp. $1.75. 

This modest volume describes a noteworthy and 
highly successful “experiment in re-education” of 
children suffering from personality alterations re- 
sidual to encephalitis, an organic brain disease 
popularly misnamed “sleeping sickness.” This 
little understood infectious disease reached epi- 
demic proportions at the time of the World War, 
and there had never been community facilities for 
the study, care, and treatment of its sequellae. 
Drs. Bond and Appel deserve large credit for 
attempting the experiment others neglected, and 
for carrying pioneering treatment and study of this 
large group of children through to successful con- 
tinuance today—successful as judged in terms not 
only of treatment results but also for the measure 
of light thrown on the personality difficulties asso- 
ciated with and following encephalitis. 

What does the volume contain for the busy social 
worker that can help her in her work? Everyone 
who works with children should be fascinated into 
importing much into his art of handling them, 
singly and in groups, from the reading of the 
simply written and psychotherapeutically sound 
chapter on “The Development of Rapport,” and 
from sharing the writers’ experiences in the able 
chapter on “ Hospital Methods of Influencing Be- 
havior” with its practical considerations and its 
case descriptions of individualized treatment 
approaches. Other notable chapters, all very inter- 
esting, describe the disease, the experiment, and 
“The Struggle for a Point of View.” 
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The social worker, psychologist, school teacher, 
judge, physician, or nurse who deals with children 
suffering from encephalitic personality changes will 
find here the very best single text on the subject 
available today. 

Social workers deal largely with maladjustments 
of functional type. On gray days, those who work 
with children can turn to this book for tonic, since 
its reading of what can be achieved in modifying 
the problems of children suffering from a poorly 
understood chronic organic brain disease, carries 
between the lines some innuendo of too seldom 
achieved treatment possibilities with every day 
problems of functional maladjustment. It is regret- 
table that the book's adequate title does not describe 
its general interest to all workers with children, its 
charming and simple style, or its readability. 

Harry B. Levey, M.D. 
New Orleans Child Guidance Clinic 
ELF-RELIANCE: Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929, 263 pp. 
$2.00. 

After writing Self-Reliance, seventeen years 
ago, Dorothy Canfield Fisher entered vitally into 
and contributed richly to the evolution of modern 
child psychology. Then, from the vantage ground 
of her own increased knowledge, as well as the 
cultivated background of her readers, she recently 
undertook a new edition of her earlier work. The 
result is a book of singular balance and perspective. 

Its theme is found in its plain name, Self- 
Reliance, for which no modern psychological term, 
such as “Conquering the Inferiority Complex,” 
could be safely substituted. The book presents, 
with forthright style and practical content, an ex- 
pert job analysis for those confronted with the task 
of raising children today. There is a keen diagnosis 
of the difficulties to be faced by both the modern 
child and his parents in the development of self- 
reliance, imposed by the very perfection and ease 
of modern living conditions, the trend toward the 
apartment hotel modus vivendi, the lack of raw 
materials to stimulate creative effort. New for- 
mulas are offered for meeting, in a wholesome way, 
the increasingly complex needs of modern child- 
hood and adolescence. 

The book contains both warning and encourage- 
ment for parents—there is warning not to scramble 
too hastily out of those primitive conditions, which 
are rich in opportunities for self-help for children, 
into what we call “easier circumstances.” With it 
there is reassurance in the author’s belief that any 
woman “ intelligent enough to cope with the prob- 
lems of a present day profession can cope with the 
situation for her children, if she uses her intelli- 
gence for that purpose.” Perhaps even more 
heartening for all parents is her reference to the 
amazing vitality of the instinct for self-mastery in 
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youth, from the earliest days. Probably all parents 
will echo her apostrophe, “ Oh children! children! 
How do you ever survive!” 

One finishes the book with the feeling that we, 
who so restlessly seek the latest word on our edu- 
cational problems, may find great profit in this book 
which has stood the test of seventeen years and 
which sheds, in its folk-simple precepts, the mellow 
light of mature, deepened thought upon the ques- 
tions of the moment. And having read it through, 
it might be wise to keep it upon a convenient shelf 
for reference. 

Myra Kinc 


IOLOGY 1x Human Arratrs: Edited by 
B Edward M. East. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1931, 
399 pp. $3.50. 

This symposium edited by a well-known geneti- 
cist, author of Mankind at the Crossroads and of 
Heredity and Human Affairs, will interest the 
growing body of social workers who wish to keep 
their biological, sociological, and psychological 
background up to date. The volume is addressed 
not to those technically interested in the subjects 
treated, but rather to the intelligent layman. 

Thirteen prominent contributors give us twelve 
essays which make absorbing and, at times, even 
exciting reading. The book falls into three parts, 
the first discussing the philosophy of biology and 
the validity of its conclusions. East in particular 
defends the methodology of science against the 
attacks of the obscurantists; and he leaves them a 
pitiable and withered lot. His short sketch of the 
history of biology, of the social significance of 
numerous discoveries, shares with the reader the 
thrill of scientific discovery. 

The second part, dealing with the mind, treats of 
the general development of psychology, and dis- 
cusses the application of its methods and principles 
to education and industry. These papers are by 
Doctors Joseph Jastrow, Lewis M. Terman and 
Walter V. Bingham. The third part, treating of 
the body, portrays the recent advances in medicine 
(chapter by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association), in 
genetics (E. M. East), in zodlogy (H. M. Parsh- 
ley), and physiology (E. K. Marshall). Professor 
F. H. Hankins’ well-written and readable discus- 
sion of “ The Prospects of the Social Sciences” is 
largely concerned with an analysis of culture, of 
social evolution, and with the requirements of 
sound thinking in the social field. E. V. McCul- 
lom takes us through the latest on vitamins, diet, 
and nutrition. 

It would be impossible and out of place here to 
enter upon criticism of detailed points in these able 
papers. It would also be presumptuous. It may be 
observed, however, that those who are accustomed 
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to read with a purpose will find the perusal of this 
book thought-provoking and informing. Some will 
find particular passages irritating; but their think- 
ing will, in all probability, be the better for it. 

Perhaps the point of view of this group of papers 
is best expressed in this creedal statement by the 
editor : 

My personal belief and, I think, the universal 
belief of all true men of science, is that humanity 
can aspire to nothing more lofty or more satisfac- 
tory than a philosophy based solely on demonstrated 
truth. I should like to see a world in which people 
endeavor to deal only with facts, all the facts, and 
nothing but the facts; where truth is approached 
without prejudice, and the course of action to which 
it leads is faced without evasion. I believe that it 
would be a more comforting as well as a more 
comfortable world. 

NorMAN E. Himes 


HILDREN’S Institutions: Dr. John M. 
Cooper. Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 1931, 
696 pp. $5. 

Scattered about over the wide expanse of these 
United States there are some 1,500 institutions for 
dependent and neglected children. Up to now there 
has been available only the most meager literature 
on the subject of institutional care and until very 
recently schools of social work have not offered 
training courses in institutional administration and 
group child-care. 

Children’s Institutions, the material for which 
was gathered through a study of approximately one 
hundred Catholic child-caring institutions, is prac- 
tically the first attempt to write a textbook which 
reveals the way in which institutional wheels go 
around. 

This is not by accident. Dr. Cooper, who served 
as Director of the study made under the auspices 
of the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
and the Commonwealth Fund, instructed his field 
staff to focus attention upon “hows” and “ whys” 
rather than upon “whats.” Processes, in other 
words, were Dr. Cooper’s quarry. And processes 
he bagged as has not previously been done in this 
particular phase of children’s work. Children’s 
Institutions, therefore, is not only a textbook pri- 
marily designed for use in the training schools of 
the religious but also a distinct contribution td the 
entire child-caring field. In addition to his inter- 
est in the content of the volume the reader will also 
enjoy Dr. Cooper's literary style which brings new 
color and freshness into the ordinary social work 
vocabulary. 

Throughout the volume the importance of trained 
personnel is stressed. Even deep religious motiva- 
tion cannot alone be regarded as adequate prepara- 
tion for the difficult task of caring for other 
people’s children. Individualization of children 
through the medical program, the mental hygiene 
program, and the use of case work methods is re- 


peatedly emphasized. In planning for the religious 
training, the education, and the recreation of the 
children the need for seeing each child as an indi- 
vidual is further pointed out. For example, Dr, 
Cooper says, “Children differ in piety and re- 
ligious fervor. Those who plan an institutional 
régime must take these differences into account.” 

The chief criticism of the book would probably 
be directed toward the discussion of foster home 
care. There seems to be somewhat less sureness 
of touch in the approach to this phase of children’s 
work although there is complete acceptance of the 
theory that it is a method of treatment needed to 
round out and to give flexibility to a child-caring 
program. The difficulty of finding suitable foster 
homes is not over-stated but one misses in this 
chapter something of what is found in most of the 
other chapters—the challenge to go forth and over- 
come the obstacles admittedly inherent in this 
method of care. 

On the basis of factual material gathered during 
the field study Dr. Cooper shows how modern in- 
stitutions put forth every effort to respect the indi- 
viduality of children. 

Those who recognize that the majority of the 
dependent children in this country who are being 
cared for away from their own homes are in insti- 
tutions will welcome Children’s Institutions as the 
first attempt to analyze institutional methods. 
Those who are interested in tracing trends in social 
work will enjoy reading along with Dr. Cooper’s a 
little book called Suggestions for Visitors to 
County Poorhouses and to Other Charitable Insti- 
tutions written by Julia Lathrop in 1905, as one is 
the shadow which foretells the coming of the other. 

Mary IRENE ATKINSON 

Superintendent, Department of Public Welfare, 

Columbus, Ohio 
OME Soutuern Corton Mitt WorKERS AND 
S TuHerr VILLAGES: Jennings J. Rhyne. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1930, 214 pp. $2.50. 

This volume is related to other studies made 
under the direction of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science at the University of North Carolina, 
particularly Welfare Work in Mill Villages by 
Harriet L. Herring and Human Factors in Cotton 
Culture by Rupert B. Vance. The material in- 
cludes a first-hand study of five hundred families 
comprising 2,362 individuals over six years of age, 
selected from four types of mill villages in the now 
famous Gaston County, North Carolina. 

Since most of the data, including the interviews 
with the families, was collected personally by the 
author, there is the real assurance of greater 
accuracy and uniformity in presentation. On the 
other hand, in this instance, something is lost in 
the publication in 1930 of material gathered in 
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1926-27. The dramatic events and the nation-wide 
publicity centering around “Gastonia” make the 
reader eager for signs and symptoms of the indus- 
trial unrest which burst forth in such a conflagra- 
tion in 1929. Perhaps the picture of monotony and 
negative participation in the affairs of the mill vil- 
lage offers more insight than the author’s repeated 
use of the adjective “ shiftless.” In any event the 
volume gives an interesting account of a section of 
the industrial South that is of increasing impor- 
tance to social workers and sociologists. 
EL1zABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 
HE Soctococy or City Lire: Niles Car- 
T penter. Longmans, Green, N. Y., 1931, 
502 pp., $3.90. 

Professor Carpenter brings us in these fourteen 
chapters an extensive study of the origin and 
location, population, urban way of life, economy of 
city life, urban prospect, and urban outcome of 
city life. The volume is bountifully supplied with 
maps, charts, and statistics, and well, if not too 
well, outlined and paragraphed. In fact, the con- 
text has the appearance of being mutilated. The 
numerous foot notes show that the author has 
sought far and wide for his material, and a read- 
ing of the text convinces one that he has digested 
his data well. 

Nevertheless, the reviewers have been a little 
disappointed -in the sociological analyses of urban 
behavior. The volume lacks the definite analytical 
treatment found in Park and Burgess’ The City. 
This criticism, however, is not directed so much 
against the author as against his problem. We 
are merely wondering whether or not a sociology 
of city life can be written by piecing together 
and generalizing from data gathered from the 
“four corners of the earth.” But departments of 
sociology list courses in urban sociology and pro- 
fessors must have text books for these courses; 
consequently The Sociology of City Life will find 
acceptance and in our opinion will be the leading 
text in its field. 

H. G. DuncAN and WiInNIE LEAcH DUNCAN 

University of New Hampshire 


A PourtticA ASSISTENZIALE ITALIA 
Fasctsta: Attilio Lo Monaco-Aprile. Anon- 
ima Romano Editoriale, Societa per Azioni, 

Rome, 1930, 312 pp. 

The Social Assistance Policy of Fascist Italy 
gives an account of many activities, “all directed 
toward the physical and moral healing of the race 
and the strengthening of the State.” The book 
is written to give the general reader an under- 
standing of the basic principles of the new social 
legislation, and of the goals to be attained. It 
is in no sense a manual of administrative details. 


Its three hundred pages discuss public health 
measures, labor legislation, adult education (dopo- 
lavoro), moral and spiritual education, child and 
family welfare, juvenile delinquency, and the sup- 
pression of prostitution, drug addiction, the porno- 
graphic press, mendicancy. Many new measures 
have been enacted during the eight years of 
Fascism, and the work of agencies previously 
established—local, provincial, state-wide, public and 
private—has been co-ordinated. Gigantic tasks 
have been undertaken in this brief period. 

The American reader is likely to find his interest 
centering in the exposition of Fascist theories, and 
especially in their application to the life of the 
generation growing up today. Both philosophy 
and program are illustrated by the organizations 
for boys and girls. Boys from eight to eighteen 
are trained in the Balilla and Avanguardisti “to 
make them physically and morally worthy of the 
new Italian standard of life.” The joint member- 
ship is over a million. The program includes 
physical education, pre-vocational training, camp 
life, agricultural schooling, scholarships in second- 
ary schools and universities, lectures, libraries, 
and religious education. “It gives them a sense 
of discipline and authority, instills religious and 
national sentiments, develops physical prowess, and 
then turns over these young veterans, with the 
ceremony of the Fascist Levy, to the Volunteer 
Militia for National Security.” The correspond- 
ing organizations for girls have a membership of 
640,000. They learn “to fulfil the duties of 
daughter, sister, pupil, friend to serve 
the Country as the greatest mother, to obey 
superiors joyfully, to reject evil counsels, to with- 
stand physical weakness and pain, to avoid vanity 
but to love beauty, and to love work which is 
life and harmony.” 

The child welfare projects are the particular 
concern of the author, who drafted the present 
laws and regulations which Professor Blanc in 
his preface declares to have given Italy first place 
among the nations in the protection of childhood. 
The elaborate program is designed to watch over 
the children from prenatal days to maturity, with 
particular attention to those who are orphaned, 
destitute, or neglected. Mention should also be 
made of the public health program, which puts 
much emphasis on education. Instruction begins 
in the elementary schools and goes on to the 
workshops and recreation centers. 

Laws in the interests of labor have been much 
el:.borated, both in industrial and agricultural 
fields. “ The object is the safeguarding of national 
interests and the development of a strong and 
sound population. Fascism has seen a national 
interest in what appears to other countries as 
the interest and right of an employee in relation 
to his employer.” The conventions of the Labor 


Congress of 1919 have been largely adopted, par- 
ticularly those which concern hours of work in 
industrial and commercial establishments, night 
work for women and young people under eighteen, 
and employment of women before and after con- 
finement. “The eight hour day is an accomplished 
fact.” The legal working age, however, is still 
twelve years. 

An extensive program of insurance for sickness, 
maternity, unemployment, and \accident, has been 
mapped out and is being put imto effect. Measures 
against the present conn criss which include 
obligatory insurance, exten#fve public works, and 
intelligence offices, have kept the number of those 
out of work at about three hundred thousand 
(September, 1930). 

Only casual mention is made of the need of a 
trained personnel. The public health service 
arranges for special courses for physicians and 
some training for their assistants. A school for 
welfare workers in factories is said to have 
demonstrated its utility. No training is required 
for the field workers (patroni) engaged in child 
and family welfare, though the author believes 
that the success of this supervision depends upon 
the competence of the patroni. Psychiatric social 
workers have been suggested for the mental hos- 
pitals but not provided. That persons of special 
qualities are needed is stressed in connection with 
delinquency. As yet training seems to have been 
given scant consideration. 

A law—and the whole nation moves in a new 
direction. But not smoothly. That the new 
régime has not been accepted uncritically is evi- 
dent as the author quotes many misconceptions 
of the laws and cites failure to meet legal require- 
ments by certain communes, industries, and officials 
trained in the old ways. Family traditions, local 
customs, and regional prejudices are not easily 
manipulated. But the author’s enthusiasm is 
unbounded. He concludes by saying that the social 
assistance measures of the Fascist state constitute 
“a work titanic and without precedent. A work 
genial, organic, fertile—such as can heal, invig- 
orate, and elevate a people, guarantee them a future 
of economic prosperity, of spiritual strength, of 
greatness and power, and render them able to 
light and keep burning the torch of a new and 
great civilization.” So the Italian of the ages, 
who by tradition lacks Ja disciplina, is now accom- 
modating himself to Fascism, which imposes “ the 
unconditional and habitual subordination of indi- 
vidual interests to the needs of the unitary interests 
of the State.” 

Ipa L. Hutt 
International Institute, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HE need for trained personnel 
is accentuated by the increased 
responsibilities with which the de- 
pression confronts social agencies. 
Fellowships are announced to enable 
several college men to receive pro= 
fessional training for case-work 
with homeless men and boys. 
Information will 
be mailed upon 
request. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


The Pennsylvania Schoo! of Social 


and Health Work 


Two-year program of graduate 

training for Social Case Work 

and Community Social Work. 
One-year program of 
Public Health Nursing 
education for regis- 
tered graduate nurses. 


Bulletin and further information 
on request. 


311 S. Juniper STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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AccouNTS, need for client keeping, 236 
a: ioe by public officials, 41, 49, 81, 85, 223, 235, 


Administrative problems, disaster technique in unemploy- 
ment work, 307; meeting the pressure of unemploy- 
ment, 21, 60, 143; old clothing, 281; paying rents, 313; 
staff participation in policy- i 11, 305; statistical 
code, 213. See also Function, nteragency relation- 
ships, Relief, Supervision, etc. 

Adclescent, problems of Negro, 242 

Adults, case work with, 118, 123, 254 

After Publicity—What ? (Middaugh), 73 

Aged, care of 8 

Alcoholism, 124 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 132 

American Association of Social Workers, 48, 191 

American Charities and a Work (Warner, Queen & 
Harper), book rev. 

ANDERSON, HARRIET E., Philadelphia Shelter for 
Homeless men, 76; book rev., 

Apprenticeship training, 175 

ATKINSON, MARY IRENE, book rev., 3 

Attitude, change in client’s, effected by Be 195; Chang- 
ing Psychology in Case Work, 111; Emotion in Case 
Work, 272; environmental, interpretative, and relation- 
ship emphases, 138; meeting emergencies ony, 144; 
New Patterns, 99; partiality, 317; ne case 
worker, 171; supervisor-worker, 6; toward Negroes, 
289; toward payment of rent, 314 


BacKGROUND, to case work with Negroes, 203, 240, 


245, 287 
BEAM, LURA, book rev., 324 
Behavior problems, oleate. 124; delinquent , 209; 
following encephalitis, 324; in family, 179; egroes, 
203, 240, 287; search to find causes, 118 
BEISSER, PAUL, book rev., 230 
BENJAMIN, PAUL L., Staff Participation in Policy- 
Making, 11; We Who Are Dead, verse, 279 
Bibliographies, articles in Tue Fairy, 164; social sur- 
veys, 29; training workers in small ci , 104 
Biography, Robert W. de Forest, 114; ’ Frankel, 185; 
Pioneering on Social Frontiers, ‘book rev., 164 
Biology in Human Affairs Se book rev., 325 
Birth control, book were 
BLACKBURN, BUR book rev., ad 
BLANCHARD, PHY book rev., 
BLANCHARD. RALPH, book rev., 302 
Board of directors, capital and labor represented on, 110; 
committee to handle rent questions, 316; discussion 
ay - 184; interpretation of work to, 61, 306, 312; 
r from a Board Member, 309; manual, 231 
Bocas" ‘MARIORIE, Learning by Doing—Second Year 
Student, 123 
BOGUE, MARY F., Social Welfare Program of the Day 
Nursery, 149 
BOOK, DOROTHY L., Meeting the Pressure, 21 
Book reviews 
sa Charities and Social Work (Warner, Queen, 
arper), 
Behavior of Young Children (Waring & Wilker), 31 
Bibliography of Social Surveys (Eaton & Harrison), 29 
in Affairs (East), 325 
Board Members’ Manual, 231 
Case Studies of Unemployment, 95 
Chicago, an Experiment in Social Science Research 
(Smith & White), 262 
Chicago, the History of Its Reputation (Lewis & 
Smith), 262 
Child Care ‘and Training (Faegre & Anderson), 31 
Child’s Heredity (Popenoe), 
Children at the Crossroads (Benedict), 30 
Children’s Institutions (Cooper), 326 
Community and Social Welfare (North), 261 
Community Leadership (Burr), 227 
Con of Economics to Social Work (Hewes), 


Child (Thurston), 160 
Educational om ey Problem Children (Paynter 
nc : 
“ Bad” Boys (Hartwell), 293 
Growing be in New Guinea (Mead), 323 
Growth and Development s the Young Child (Rand, 
Sweeny & Vincent), 
Health Inventory of N.Y. é& (Davis & Jarrett), 131 
— to Mental Hygiene (Groves & Blanchard), 


Book reviews (continued) 


Introductory Study of the Family (Schmiedeler), 199 

La Politica Assistenziale Dell’ Italia Fascista (Monaco- 
327 

Laws ardi (Donnell), 161 

Medical Social Terminology (Hamilton), 30 

Mentality of Orphans (Davis), 62 

National Probation Association Year Book, 1930, 294 

New ry, for Old (Blanchard & Manasses), 32: 

Out of a Job (Harper), 228 

Pamphlets and reprints, 295 

Parent-Child Relationships (Andrus & Peabody), 31 

Adjustments of School Children ( ry), 


Pioneering on Social Frontiers (Taylor), 164 
Population Problems (Thompson), 

Prevention and Relief of Distress (Loch), 228 
Problem Tendencies in Children coe) 163 
Psychiatric Word Book (Hutchings), 

Public Welfare Administration in SS. (St ), 28 
Recording and Reporting for Child Guidance Clinics 


(Clark), 163 
Seale fleasuring Social Adequacy (McCormick), 


Second Generation Youth (Cassidy), 162 

Second Twenty Years of Hull House (Addams), 159 
Self-Reliance (Fisher), 325 

seventy Birth Control Clinics (Robinson), 28 

Social Control of Mentally Deficient (Davies), 31 
Social Control of Sex Expression (M 

Social Process in Organized Groups 230 
Social Survey (Harrison), 322 

Social Welfare and Professional Education (Abbott), 


293 
Social Work Ethics (Elliott), 228 
Sociology of City Life (Carpenter), 327 
Sociology of the Family (Sanderson & Foster 
Implications of Social 161 
Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their Vil- 
lages (Rhyne), 326 
Study of the Student Homes of China (Milam), 294 
Ten Thousand Small Loans (Robinson & Stearns), 130 
Treatment of Behavior Disorders Following Encepha- 
litis (Bond & Appel), 324 
Trott and His Little Sister (Lichtenberger), 227 
ees aun A Problem of Industry (Beveridge), 


Unemployment Benefits in the U. S. (Stewart), 129 
What’s with Unemployment Insurance (Davi- 
son 

Breezy Weather (ia). verse, 20 

BROWN, SARA ALICE book rev., 28 

BRYANT, LOCISE STEVENS, book rev., 131 

Budget, agency, 12, 46; client’s, "252, 295, 317 

BUELL, ae book rev., 227, 262 

BYARS, — Learning by Doing—a First-Year 

By-Products (Teasley), 19 


CAN Case Closing Be Planned as Part of Treatment? 
(Reynolds), 135 

Canada, Public Welfare Administration in, book rev., 28 

CARR, CHARLOTTE E., book rev., 129 

Case committee, —— 61 

Case load, 21, 55, 

Case records, anid. “uidance clinic, 163; contain material 
on working conditions, 279; disaster technique, 307; 
emergency, 143; — to the case, 249; medical social, 

67, 72; verbatim, 

Case _ stories, service of agency, 254, 255; 
delinquent boy, 209; effect of environment on I.Q., 
257; effect of made work on client, 268; intake inter- 
views, 276; interagency relationships, 45; mothers’ aid 
family, 223; aa client, 245, 247; starved man, 168; 
unemployment, 95; used in training, 117, 123, 285 

Case work, case closing, 135; Challenged (White), 60; 
Changing Psychology in, 111, 197; consultative service 
in, 190, 238, 253; contribution of, 173; county demon- 
stration, 78; disaster philosophy and technique in un- 
employment work, 307; Discussion for the Volunteer 
(Howlett), 285; effect of emergency on, 60, 144, 299, 
302; emotion and, 272; learning by doing, 117, 123; 
levels of, 140, 249, 277; made work, 146, 194, 267. 
283; meeting the pressure, 21, 143; mothers’ aid 
223, 235; New Patterns (Kellogg), 99; partiality, 317; 
Psychoanalytic Contributions to, 295; social environ- 
ment of, 108; standards, 299, 302; treatment in short- 
time contact, 191; with homeless men, 76; with 


Case work (continued) 
Negroes, 203, 240, 245, 287; with social insurance, 84, 
90; within the staff, 14. See also Case records, Relief, 
Treatment 
Centralization of relief-giving, 43, 47, 
hanging Psychology in Social SWork (Robinson), 
book rev. & discussion, 111, 197 
Chicago, an Experiment in Social Science Research (Smith 
& White). k rev., 262 
Chicago, the ary of Its Reputation (Lewis & Smith), 
rev., 262 
Children, book reviews, 30, 31, 62, 63, 160, 163, 227, 230, 
293, 326; case work with, 118; child guidance work 
with Negroes, 203, 240, 287; day nursery, 149; foster, 
and the changing I.Q., 257; labor, 53; orgamizing 
county children’s society, 78; Personality and Parent- 
Child Relationship, 208 
China, Study of the Student Homes of (Milam), book rev., 
294 
Christmas giving, 101 ® 
Cincinnati, dependency rate, 55 
CLARKE, HELEN I., Co-operative Research and Student 
Training, 22; Study of Incomes, Emergencies, and 
Credit in Dependent Families, 92 
Classification of cases, 189, 237 
Cleveland, dependency rate, 55 
Client Participation (Twente), 194 
Closing cases, 71, 135 
Clothing, Use of (Wead), 281 
Code, Statistical, 
COLCORD, TOANNA C., The Interpreter’s House, 167; 
Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, 85 
Committees, client participation through, 196; function, 
186; Junior League, 285; record-writing, 249; short- 
time contacts, 191; staff, 13, 61; to handle clothing, 
282; to handle questions of rent payment, 316; train- 
ing, 116 
Community, agency well established in, 300; and_ Social 
Welfare, book rev., 261; aspects of family social work, 
170; case workers are representatives of, 302, 304; 
contribution of, te case work, 239; development, 22, 
74; —— of case work to, 306, 312; Leader- 
ship, book rev., 227; organizing social work in, 78; 
relationship of staff to, 4, 305; relief and, 253; 
resources for day nursery work, 153; réle of case work 
in, 275, 279; social environment of case work, 108; 
studies of Chica: go, book revs., 262; training to relate 
family work to, 107 
Community chest, functional study of agencies, 22 
Compensation, workmen's, 52 
Confidence, establishing, 125, 28 
Consultative Service in Case “Work (McLean), 253. See 
also 190, 238 
Co-operation, collecting and distributing old clothing, 281; 
consultative service, 190, 238, 253; shelter for home- 
less men, 76; small community, 239; study of inter- 
agency relationships, 23, 218. 219; through defining 
function, 174, 182. See also Relationships, Division of 
work 
Co-operative Research and Student Training (Clarke), 22 
CORICA, CLARA, hook rev., 162 
County unit system, 79 
CRAWFORD, H ARRIET I., book rev., 160 
Credit. dependent families, 92 
CURTIS, CORNELIA, Agencies—Volunteers, 156 


Day report sheet, 216 

Day nursery, social welfare program of the, 149 

Definition of terms, Psychiatric Word Book, 95 

Delinquent boy, 209 

Demonstration, county organization, 78 

DENISON, GLADYS, Little Houses, verse, 311 

DENISON, ISABELLE, Tribe of Ung, 10 

Dependency, 54, 92, 318 

Desertion, 151, 246, 286 

DEVINE, EDWARD T., Lee K. Frankel, 185 

Diagnosis, delinquent boy, 209; development of, 182, 302-3; 
diagnostic summaries, 105; difficulties of, 141; disaster 
technique in unemployment work, 307; medical-social, 
45; recording, 67, 69; student’s, 118 
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